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THE JAZZ COMMITTEE 


The minutes; Founder member; 
Board meeting 
featuring 


Bert Courtley & Don Rendell 
DFE 6587 


NEW BLUES FOR OLD 


New blues for old; Sweet and lovely; 
Chocolate shake 


Bert Courtley Jazz Quartet 


OFE 6537 


HALT, MAJOR BLUES AHEAD 
Gone with the wind; The lantern man; 
Halt, major blues ahead 


Keith Christie Jazz Quartet 


DFE 6564 


PACKET OF BLUES 
Packet of blues; My friend Tom; 
Tickle toe 


Don Rendell Jazz Six 
DFE 6501 
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JIVIN’ THE VIBES 


I know that you know; Drum stomp; 
Muskrat ramble; Baby, won’t you 
please come home; Piano stomp; 
Jivin’ the vibes; High society; 

It don’t mean a thing; Shoe shiners 
drag; I’m in the mood for swing; 
The object of my affection; 


DUKE ELLINGTON 

AT THE COTTON CLUB 
Cotton Club stomp; Jungle nights 

in Harlem; Saratoga swing; 
Stevedore jump; Haunted nights; 
Hot feet; Creole rhapsody; 

Shout ’em Aunt Tillie; Arabian lover; 
Ring dem bells 


Duke Ellington 
and his Orchestra 


CDN-119 
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THE COUNT 


Swingin’ the blues; St. Louis 
boogie; Cheek to cheek; Money is 
honey; Shine on harvest moon ; 
I never knew; Sugar; Backstage 
at Stuff’s; Me and the blues; 
Shoutin’ blues; Bye, bye, baby; 
After you’ve gone 


Count Basie 
and his Orchestra 


CDN-120 


Do you take Decca’s fascinating monthly, ‘RECORDS MAGAZINE’ ? It has 16 
pages of pictures and features to interest all record enthusiasts and details of all 
Decca-group stereo and mono releases. Your monthly guide to the best of the new 


records—sixpence from your dealer or newsagent. 


Buzzin’ round with the bee 
Lionel Hampton 
and his Orchestra 


CDN-129 


GREAT JAZZ PIANISTS 
The Sheik of Araby—Oscar Peterson ; 
Grand piano blues— Earl Hines; 


Honky tonk train blues— 
Meade Lux Lewis; 


Tank town bump—delly Roll Morton; 


Boogie woogie jump— 
Albert Ammons & Pete Johnson; 


Squeeze me—Fats Waller; 

Ain’t misbehavin’—Art Tatum; 
Daybreak serenade—Jess Stacy; 
Erroll’s bounce—Erroll Garner; 
Rockin’ in rhythm—Duke Ellington ; 
Thou swell—James P. Johnson; 
Humoreske—Mary Lou Williams 
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Newport 


report from dan morgenstern 


THE SETTING 


The biggest hit of the Sixth Annual Newport Jazz Festival 
was the Kingston Trio. The Kingston Trio doesn’t play or 
sing jazz. It is a “folk” group. No one had planned it that 
way. But few of the significant things that occur at Newport 
are planned. There are too many intangibles—and could it 
be otherwise where jazz is involved? Yet, from the half- 
dozen festivals that have been held at Newport, a picture 
begins to emerge. It is a picture of a new phenomenon in the 
world of art, and its likes have not been seen since the heyday 
of the opera in Italy, the theatre in Elizabethan England, and 
baseball in pre-television America. Like all its predecessors, 
it is a popular genre and it is ruled by the audience. And 
like all its predecessors, it is a celebration of freedom. The 
proper way to observe the Day of American Independence is 
surely at a jazz festival. And it all happens out of doors, in 
a lovely setting, near the walled estates and parks where the 
richest men in the land once dwelt. It also takes place on 
Louis Armstrong’s birthday, the birthday of jazz. Next year, 
the Festival will have a permanent home; the first specially 
built jazz festival site. Newport, like it or not, is and is likely 
to remain the greatest of the festivals. And the success of the 
Kingston Trio is perhaps not such a bitter pill as it may seem. 

As you drive up from New York the improvement in the 
air is marked and continuous as soon as you enter the Con- 
necticut Turnpike. But it doesn’t really hit you until you’re 
crossing Jamestown bridge, and you can see and feel the 
ocean’s proximity. A few minutes later comes the ferry-ride. 
and you are in Newport, a little town of narrow streets which 
were designed for horses and pedestrians, not cars. But you 
are prepared for that, and nobody is impatient. Although it 
is hardly a homogeneous crowd that assembles, there is a 
tacit feeling of fellowship . . . and everybody comes to have a 
good time. Even the critics, those prophets without much 
honour or following. If you can afford it, and have made 
reservations, you stay at the Viking, the only large hotel of 
the city. If not, you find a place through the Chamber of 
Commerce. Every citizen with room to spare rents out at 
Festival time. No one is fleeced, but the good townspeople 
make money. Or you sleep not at all, or in your car, or on 
the beach. Nobody sleeps much anyhow, but one likes to 
have a place where to wash up and change, or get together 
with friends. 

Thursday night, opening night, is not yet fully attended. 
The various professionals are there; critics, journalists, photo- 
graphers, people from the many branches of the “entertain- 
ment business”; and those fans who could get away before 
the weekend and don’t want to miss a note. Some have come 


from as far as Texas and California. But a glance at licence 
plates will confirm that New York and New England hold 
sway. The musicians have arrived by private car, by band 
bus, by plane or train. Some have worked the night before. 
Some are leaving for the next gig as soon as they get off the 
stand. Some have been before and have brought a sweater or 
a warm suit. Others have not been so lucky, and while the 
day was hot and muggy, the night promises to become some- 
what chilly. Some have eaten well, others, having had their 
schedules messed up, hardly find a chance to grab a hot dog. 

Freebody Park is a stadium holding approximately 12,000 
people. It is surrounded by brick walls, which helps the 
acoustics none. There are rows of not very comfortable 
wooden chairs, arranged in three large lumps on the field. To 
the right are the bleachers. The front section is reserved for 
box holders: Local Dignitaries, special guests, and friends of 
the sponsors. That’s about ten rows worth. Then follows the 
press section, about equal in length. Behind the last press row 
is a lattice fence . . . and then there is the public section. 
The stage is rather high, and large enough to accommodate a 
big band, and draped with tenting material striped white and 
blue. Behind the stage is a narrow open area where musicians, 
friends, technicians and staff congregate. Press can go in if 
accompanied by a musician or official. Otherwise, it’s wait 
your turn at the gate until enough people have come out to 
satisfy the Pinkerton man on duty. The dressing rooms are 
here also; two large tents with grass floors. The plumbing is 
pre-Roman. For the audience, it is pre-historic. 

You can watch the musicians arrive and say hello, and you 
can meet and mingle with the fraternity and the press-card 
holders who seem to have scant relation to jazz or press. But 
that is only as it should be, for everybody must have friends 
and it’s good for business. There are many vantage points 
from which to take in the festival. You can sit in your seat 
and listen to the entire programme: you can go backstage. 
where you can also hear the music, but certainly not inter- 
ruptedly and fully; or you can stand in the press area, where 
you can see what goes on and hear very well. What tends 
to happen is a combination of all these possibilities. This 
writer did not listen religiously to every note that was played. 
It is certain that he missed some things—but it was nothing 
of absolute significance. 

In the afternoon, it is a different story. There are no spot- 
lights, all tickets are two dollars, and the people can all sit 
close. The afternoon concerts are almost the perfect kind of 
jazz concert: outdoors, relaxed, fairly intimate, with two-way 
visual contact. It is fresh and free somehow, anything fake 
or dishonest can’t make it in the afternoon. The afternoons 
are a gas. 
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There have been panel discussions at 
prior festivals. This year they were re- 
placed by lectures. They were called 
“Seminars”, but they were lectures. In 
a real seminar, the students participate. 
But good lectures are better than bad 
panels, albeit a little free-for-all is a 
healthy and revealing exercise. There 
was also a ballet, “the first authentic 
American Jazz Ballet”. That wasn’t 
quite what it was, but it was preceeded 
by a repeat of last year’s exhibit of jazz 
dances by Leon James and Al Minns, 
two wonderful dancers. I must confess 
to attending only one lecture, a good 
one by the poet Sterling Brown; profes- 
sor of English at Howard University 
and an informed and witty man. The 
title of his lecture was “The Social 
Background of Jazz’, but it wasn’t 
austere and it swung. Professor Brown 
spoke of many things; he recited some 
fine blues and he refused to be too 
serious and therefore managed to say 
some very serious things. One quote 
from the lecture will suffice: “In the 
Negro’s music, there is not only Massa’s 
In The Cold, Cold Ground, but also 
Louis Armstrong’s I'll be glad when 
you're dead, you Rascal, you!” Amen. 

After the concerts in the afternoon 
you have time to change for the even- 
ing and perhaps get a bite, or a taste. 
After the evening concerts it’s early 
morning, near two o’clock, but few 
sleep. 


One looks for the sessions that every- 
one is sure must be going on, but there 
are none. There are parties, the best 
ones very select. Everybody who drinks 
is liable to drink a little more, but the 
air has built-in recuperative powers, 
and stimulates the appetite. There are 
few good restaurants, but the seafood is 
Bleary eyes are 


good everywhere. 
lunchtime features, but there are sun- 


glasses. By Friday night it’s so crowded 
that you begin to enioy it... One 
never sees enough of the fine ‘houses 
and historic landmarks of Newport, but 
somehow, every year one sees a little 
more. Jazz, after all is the thing, and 
this is just the setting. 


Another minority had its first —_ 
on American soil at Newport. 
Touro Synagogue was built in 1658 ve 
Peter Harrison, America’s first architect. 
The coming Newport Music Center will 
not be used for jazz exclusively, but it 
will be the house that jazz built. The 
art born among African slaves and 
nourished by their growth into free 
men, nourishing that growth in return, 
is the music of America and the music 
of Freedom, a great gift given to the 
whole world and now to have its altar 
in the fields of America’s first great 
ocean-port, a link with Father Europe 
and Mother Africa. Nobody planned 
it that way, but then, very little in the 
history of jazz has been planned. It 
would be contrary to nature. Who 
plans the growth of a living thing? 


THE MUSIC 


Evervbody is familiar with the attacks 
on Newport propounded by nearly all 
members of the iazz writing fraternity. 
(The term jazz “critic” is generally in- 


correct and particularly obnoxious. Jazz 
is much more than just music, it is a 
way of life and many other things, and 
we need less critics and more guides and 
explorers, one to the future, the other 
to the past). Mostly, the attacks miss 
the point since they deal with the music 
performed at the festival as if it were 
performed in a vacuum. Now jazz is 
nothing if not a performers’ and a per- 
formance music, and it is advisable to 
consider Where and When and How, as 
well as What. 


What, of course, is the main point, 
and it is beyond dispute that much of 
the music performed at Newport, this 
or any other year, has been shallow or 
uninspired or calculating; that artists 
have been invited who shouldn’t have 
been, and vice versa; that the program- 
ming has been bungled, that the wrong 
people have been teamed up; that there 
have been moments which were heart- 
breaking to any one with a feeling for 
jazz. There will be more such moments 
and more such goofs. There will also 
be more moments like Duke Ellington’s 
of 1956; like Monk’s of 1959, which 
year isn’t over yet but has already been 
Thelonious’ year of recognition: his 
moment of status at Town Hall, his 
moment of homecoming at the Apollo 
—no longer a far-out cat whom some 
worshipped and others laughed at, but 
an acknowledged genius of whom his 
people could now all be proud, and his 
moment of big-time at Newport, which 
he fashioned into his moment of in- 
spired truth. And, since he has promised 
us it will be so, more moments like 
Louis Armstrong’s in °58 when the 
golden sound of “You'll Never Walk 
Alone” rang out into the foggy early 
morning air; or Mahalia’s moment: 
“Didn’t It Rain”, sung in the rain, 
nobody getting up to leave but happy 
to get wet. Glad to be There, as Duke 
put it. Such moments are, of necessity. 
few. If they were common jazz would 
be perfect, and a_ perfectly unnatural 
thing. That there are such moments, at 
Newport, before thousands of listeners, 
is a discovery of a potential in jazz 
which we always suspected was there. 
but couldn’t claim until now. Jazz is 
as powerful and moving a music as any 
known to man, and, with the Cinema. 
the art of our century and perhaps of 
the next. 


That being said, there is much that is 
not praiseworthy at Newport. Let’s see 
what it was, and what was good, and 
how the people judged it. Much of it 
has been recorded, and when you hear 
the records you might disagree with me. 
or with the people, or both. And had 
you been there, you might disagree with 
yourself. 


To begin with the beginning: It was 
still light and pleasantly cool when Ray 
Bryant came on stage. Ray began to 
play, softly, a bluesy “Willow Weep 
For Me”, joined by Freddie Greene’s 
guitar, Champ Jones’ bass and Buzzy 
Drootin’s drums. This was the rhythm 
section of the Festival All Stars, and 
they had been asked to plav so that the 
sound equipment could be properly 
adiusted. People were still arriving and 
getting settled, and Ray’s utterly relaxed 
playing above a solid, soft rhythm set 
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and reflected a mood. Then Willis 
Conover, who broadcasts jazz of all 
kinds to every corner of the world for 
the Voice of America, introduced 
Senator Theodore Greene of Rhode 
Island, the oldest active senator in his- 
tory and a charming old gentleman, who 
traditionally gives the opening address. 
Then, jazz could begin. Buck Clayton, 
Vic Dickenson, Pee Wee Russell and 
Bud Freeman joined the rhythm section 
on stage. These four hornmen have 
often played together in recent times. . 


Buck stomps off the tempo, and the 
horns are not strangers from the first 
chorus of a jumping blues. This kind of 
ensemble playing strikes a loose balance 
between Chicago and swing, being 
equally at home with counterlines and 
riffs. Buck’s lead, strong, clear and 
always lifting the ensemble both rhyth- 
micly and melodically; Vic’s smears and 
glisses below and Pee Wee’s above, Bud 
noodling underneath and around, and 
the piano’s rhythmic stabs and plunging 
bass. And with Freddie Greene, a 
marvel in any group, big or small; a 
good bassist from Boston in Champ 
Jones, and dynamic Buzzy Drootin, the 
swingingest white drummer since Dave 
Tough, whom he vaguely resembles, 
there is no lack of sunport. Nothing 
worldshaking, but it swings. 


Next, Ruby Braff and Jimmy Rushing 
come up to join, and there is a clam- 
bake. Sit Right Down and Write My- 
self a Letter; Jimmy stomps it off. being 
just about the greatest stomper-offer of 
tempos among singers—perhaps from 
singing for decades with bands that 
made the right tempo. Jimmy sings, and 
he sounds happy and in good voice. He’s 
supvosed to be an “urban blues-singer”. 
“Tll be 56 in a few months and I’ve 
never changed my style”, Jimmy said 
after listening to a particularly good 
playback at a recent session for Colum- 
bia. He wasn’t boasting: just saying it, 
reflectively. Jimmy Rushing, one of the 
heroes of this year’s Festival. is one of 
the greatest jazz singers around, who 
also sings wonderful blues, jazz blues. 


The Letter written, everyone is 
warmer, and they’d better be. The air 
is not. St. Louis Blues, again in the 
right tempo, fast, but not racing away 
from itself. And this grows into the 
first peak of the festival, and the first 
of Jimmy’s showstoppers. It gets to 
rocking, and the audience gets the mess- 
age. There is some handclapping but 
Buzzy’s time is the steadiest . . . Jimmy 
sings three: then everybody solos, Ray 
using both hands plenty, Pee Wee wail- 
ing, Bud bubbling and stomping, Ruby 
thinking of Louis and Buck the same 
without quoting, and Vic getting off his 
solo of the night and one of the trom- 
bone solos of the Festival, with that 
plunger going. Jimmy returns, and the 
band, which incidentally has been play- 
ing good riffs all the wav. starts in with 
the Louis-cum-Basie thing that rocks 
like nothing else. Do they want one 
more? Jimmy holds uv two _ index 
fingers above his head. Sure they do. 
There is a surge going now in the 
crowd—7.000 people all rocking with 
the beat is something one can feel. They 
hate to let Jimmy go. but the show 
must go on. 


Be 
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Off to a good start, we are now 
plunged into the worst set ever pre- 
sented at Newport. The Four Fresh- 
men. It’s been a long time since they 
were. This is a slick night club act, 
featuring a tricky blend of voices. They 
play instruments—gee dad, it’s a trom- 
bone!—and that one’s got a trumpet! 
What doth he play on it? Granada, Is 
this a jazz festival? This stuff is strictly 
bogus. It is likely that somebody used 
pressure to get these boys on, so that 
their product could be “prestiged”’ a bit. 
It is the only thing about the festival 
programme that smells. The group is 
not well received. After Jimmy Rush- 
ing and the blues it is pretty clear what 
this is. 


Later Thursday night, when it had got- , 
ten quite chilly, Count Basie and the 


band came on. In fine shape, opening 
with three instrumentals. It is quite a 
band. Sonny Payne, we hear, is not liked 
by some who keep mumbling about Jo 
Jones. Fact is, Jo couldn’t play with 
this band and make it swing like Sonny 
does, because this is not the old Basie 
band. It is the 1959 Basie band, and it 
swings in a different way. As for lack 
of soloists, that is nonsense. There isn’t 
a collection of individual voices like 
Duke’s, but that is not Basie’s purpose. 
Billy Mitchell kicked out on ‘“Whirly- 
bird” in no uncertain way. The trumpets 
can all solo well, two of them excep- 
tionally so. Al Gray gets carried away 
with speed sometimes, but he is a first- 
rate soloist. The other two trombones 
can play. Wess’s alto is fiery and may 
surprise. Foster is a good tenor. The 
rhythm section is incapable of not 
swinging. And Count Basie is one hell 
of a piano man to have in a band! 

There could have been more instru- 
mentals, but what happened next pre- 
vented it. Joe Williams came on, and 
from the hand for Baby Won’t You 
Please Come Home it was evident he 
would be around for a while. He did a 
fast one next; then three encores, the last 
with some strain. Joe is a shouter, and 
he can sing. Again, he is often compared 
unfavourably with Jimmy Rushing, for 
no other reason than precedent. Joe 
came up the hard way and has earned 
his success. Is Every Day not a good 
example of blues singing? Joe had 
success at Newport—because he gives 
out with the stuff; and when he sings 
I’m tired, cold and evil, we know how 
he feels. It was tough to follow Big 
Joe, and the Lambert Singers had to 
wait in the wings for some time. 

Undaunted, having closed in Las 
Vegas the night before and having to 
open in Chicago the following night, 
these three launched into Sand Man, 
backed by their favourite band. It 
jumped, and the crowd got friendly. 
With Annie Ross there, how could they 
not? Let Me See was next, with Dave’s 
fine rendition of Vic’s old solo and Jon 
Hendricks doing Prez the way Prez 
would have liked it. Doodling is one 
of their best, and the trio had the 
audience well in hand. Basie is fond of 
this group, and his backing left nothing 
to be desired. The band had been on 
the stand a long time, and the weather 
was not getting any warmer, something 
one realized as soon as the music 
stopped. 

So the singers were the thing. But 


not all of them. Dakota Staton did well 
with the audience, but didn’t ignite 
them. She is a well-equipped girl and 
will make it as a jazz singer when she 
leaves behind the coyness she has 
adopted from Sarah Vaughan. Pat 
Suzuki, hardly a jazz name but prob- 
ably brought in on a brainstorm, had 
near-perfect backing from Jimmy Jones, 
Milt Hinton, Barry Galbraith, Don 
Lamond, Doc Severinsen and a good 
studio trombone. She is a belter, and 
she swings a little; but there are many 
better jazz singers around. 

The girl who broke it up was Lil 
Greenwood, but of course, she had some 
assistance. Miss Greenwood isn’t our 
favourite girl singer, and we would have 
liked to hear some more instrumentals 
from the Duke. But those who say 
that Duke played “down” to the public, 
or that he chose a “light” programme 
are wrong. Duke Ellington made them 
rock in the aisles in 1956. He did it 
again in ’59, with an assist from Lil and 
Jimmy Rushing. After all, Duke has 
been on top in the jazz band field for 
some 30 years. That doesn’t happen 
unless you know what your audience 
wants. Duke had been given a good 
spot on the programme, the Saturday 
night concert being devoted to only two 
attractions, Erroll Garner and himself. 
This was something new, and it worked 
out well. 


Duke opened his half of the pro- 
gramme with Idiom ’59, a three-part 
suite. (Duke is on a suite kick these 
days). The first part, slow and moody, 
features Russell Procope’s clarinet; the 
second jumps and spots Jimmy Hamil- 
ton with his contrasting lighter tone; the 
third has Clark Terry’s flugelhorn in 
some witty reflections on contemporary 
sounds. Not a very weighty work, per- 
haps, but even the slightest Ellington 
piece has the stamp of the master. Duke 
used two drummers that night; Sam 
Woodyard was perched beneath Jimmy 
Johnson with his own full set of per- 
cussion; each had two bass drums. On 
some pieces, as in the title tune from 
Anatomy of a Murder (Murdaaah, as 
Duke puts it), which has a 6/8 feeling 
superimposed over a basic 2/4, the two 
drummers would play different rhythms. 
But the greatest lift came when they 
worked in unison. The Anatomy piece 
opens and closes with a Jimmy Woode- 
Ellington dialogue and reminded how 
fine a bassist the former is. Next came 
Rockin’ in Rhythm. Mario Ghita, also 
known as Fats Ford. was added as a 
fifth trumpet for the occasion. He 
often works with Duke, and is an expert 
sight reader and a good lead and high 
note man. .Flirtybird, also from the 
score to Anatomy, featured Jimmv 
Hamilton, and Perdido brought Clark 
Terry forward again, this time on trum- 
pet. Tap Out was for Paul Gonsalves, 
who is in the front rank of tenors and 
sometimes becomes as impassioned as 
Ben Webster. The drummers were in 
the groove now. Ladybird, also from 
Anatomy, featured Shorty Baker, who 
returned for the opening chorus of Jam 
with Sam, which also featured Cat and 
Mario and was preceeded by V.I.P. 
Boogie which brought the master, Harry 
Carnev, to the fore. Then it was time 
for Lil Greenwood and 7 Got It Bad 
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and Walkin’. The latter, a rocking 
blues, started the handclapping and lef 
Duke with no choice but to bring Lil 
back on. Then, Duke made a dedica- 
tion to the man who could not be at 
Newport this year, and whose birthday 
it was. “We played this for Louis”, 
Duke related, “and he was delighted. 
We promised him we would do it here 
tonight”. It was Basin Street, featuring 
Ray Nance in the role of Pops, sup- 
ported by “Butter” Jackson, Procope on 
clarinet and Clark Terry. It was good 
fun, and had some lovely trumpet work, 
notably by little Ray. Launching Pad, 
a Clark Terry original, was aptly 
named. It spotted Harold Baker and 
launched Jimmy Rushing, who came on 
to join the band in Jimmy's Blues. 
Jimmy loves to sing with a big band, 
and it showed. The band, pretty well 
warmed up by now, responded. And it 
happened again. Introduced by Duke as 
“dessert and demi-tasse”, little Jimmy, 
started things a-rockin’. Next, Jimmy 
and the band did the blues, Hello Baby, 
they had recorded together recently. 
This did it. Duke showed his sense of 
timing and mastery of an audience. He 
stopped the music at just the right 
moment to bring everyone to their feet 
for more. One lost count of how many 
times little Jimmy returned to do one or 
two more choruses. The rhythm section 
was swinging as hard now as_ any 
Ellington section ever has, and the 
trumpets were going like a gang of 
Gabriels. Jimmy had shouted himself 
hoarse in the damp air, but was he 
happy? 

One more time! and then Duke called 
for Things Ain't What They Used To 
Be, digging into that piano intro like a 
third drummer. And old Rabbit, who 
had been coasting all night, came up to 
play a little alto, about seven choruses 
worth, with the band building behind 
him. By now they were dancing all 
over the place. It was getting very late; 
just time for a little A Train, and then 
Jones, with Duke’s little spiel, George 
Wien in the wings, beaming and snap- 
ping his fingers, and Procope’s little 
tin whistle, the band tapering off 
behind him until only a _ walking 
bass line softly brought everyone down 
for a safe and satisfying landing. Per- 
haps it was a “light” programme. Duke 
always knew the secret of being weighty 
without being heavy. Just dig how he 
wears his six decades of life. And if 
you don’t think he and the band worked 
that night, you know very little about 
what is involved in playing jazz. There 
were other big bands at the Festival, 
notably the swingingest of them all, 
Count Basie. But the Ellington band is 
an institution, and it is not wise to com- 
pare it with other big jazz orchestras. It 
is, after all, not in that category. It is 
Duke Ellington’s instrument. 


The big band field is ruled by Basie, 
but the other large assemblages at New- 
port in 1959 did quite handsomely. The 
Maynard Ferguson band, opening the 
best of the afternoon concerts on Friday, 
has improved in the past year. It is still 
a somewhat ragged band, and it still 
has to learn how to be really relaxed. 
But young trombonist Slide Hampton is 
a gifted soloist and a very promising 
arranger. 
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The most interesting big band of the 
Festival was from England—the Johnny 
Dankworth band with its original front 
line and brass emphasis. It was hard to 
believe that what seemed like acres of 
instruments would ever swing, but they 
did. Not like Basie, but rather like the 
Ellington band of the 40’s. Duke was 
felt, too, in the leader’s alto, in a 
Tricky Sam-like trombone solo, and in 
the choice of tunes. The personnel of 
the band should have been listed in the 
programme. And it should not have 
opened. A big band should come last. 
Perhaps the programming committee 
did not have enough faith in their 
guests. The Dankworth band has not 
to worry. It is a fine band, and it 
came across. There is more here than 
in the slick craftsmanship of Ted 
Heath’s crack showband, British jazz 
is coming along. Next year it would 
be a pleasure to see Humphrey Lyttelton 
at Newport. 


Stan Kenton also played the Festival. 
He, too, opened an evening concert and 
played an extremely lengthy set. It is a 
well-disciplined band. There are no 
fluffs. The book is demanding. There 
is a certain impressiveness about the 
earnest dedication of Mr. Kenton. And 
this band is much more in a jazz groove 
than some he’s led. There is a place for 
Kenten in jazz, if only as an example of 
the many directions in which this music 
can wander. 


That leaves the Newport Youth Band. 
This year it really was; no bald heads 
among the saplings; and it was a pleas- 
ant band. Aged 13 to 18, the young 
ones were well-rehearsed and swung. 
Simple and straightforward stuff in a 
Basie-Herman mould. Most impressive 
soloist was trumpeter Harry Hall, 17, 
whose original, Copley Square, was 
excellent. This is the best of the Youth 
Bands so far. Three of its 17 members 
were Negro. 


This was a pianists’ festival, too, if we 
include Duke and Count. There was 
the Oscar Peterson trio; a different 
group now that Ed Thigpen’s drums 
have replaced the guitar. Oscar uses a 
fuller keyboard, and there is discernible 
a return to his earlier, pre-trio style. 
Ray Brown is a great bassist, perhaps 
even the boss. That Oscar swings is no 
news. He has drive, he has humour, 
he is inventive. There is so much 
facility, that the fingers sometimes do 
the work of the brain. 


When Art Tatum was dying. Oscar 
Peterson was at his bedside. The king 
has the privilege to name his heir. And 
Art was a proud man, well aware of the 
rights of kings. When he was no longer 
in doubt that he had to go, he whis- 
pered to his friend: “Watch out for the 
little man”. 


The “little man” Art was talking 
about mounted the stage on Saturday 
night before a sell-out crowd. 


There were photographers up 
front during the performance, but 
Erroll Garner would pose for the press 
later. Such requests are not Erroll’s 
own invention, but come frum Miss 
Martha Glaser, his personal manager, 
who is feared and respected by pro- 
moters and bookers because she man- 


ages Erroll as if he were a great artist, 
which he is. For years he had been 
milked by various and sundry interests, 
with little benefit to himself and his 
career. Someday, someone should write 
about Miss Glaser, and how Erroll 
Garner became the first and so far only 
jazz artist to be handled by Sol Hurok. 
But this is about Newport. Erroll 
Garner bounced on stage, and took a 
bow; before you knew it he was at the 
piano, and he stayed there for two 
hours. If ever a man has loved his 
work it is Erroll Garner. His cohorts, 
Ed Calhoun, bass and Kelly Martin, 
drums, never know in advance what is 
going to be next, and are as much in 
suspense as the listeners during the 
introductions. Erroll played some 14 
selections in all, each surpassing the 
previous as he warmed up to his task. 
And what a sound that man gets out of 
a mere piano! Lizt would have been 
delighted, and so would Beethoven. To 
Garner, the piano is an orchestra in 
miniature, and he can make it sing like 
strings, roar like horns or hammer like a 
drum. It all sounds so spontaneously in- 
fectuous, because of the happy human 
feeling behind it, that one tends to take 
it for granted. But there is such 
pianistic skill here that the term “tech- 
nique” hardly covers it. Erroll Garner 
is a virtuoso of the first order as well as 
a great jazz pianist. Watch out for the 
little man! Only Earl Hines could 
challenge his claim. 


The next pianist we want to talk 
about is not, like Erroll and Oscar, 
essentially an instrumentalist. He is a 
maker of his own kind of jazz, a small- 
band music which belongs to that select 
body of jazz music stamped with an 
absolute and unmistakable personal 
identity. Thelonious Monk is one of the 
joys and marvels of contemporary jazz. 
He is exhibit A in support of the 
theory that all significant developments 
in jazz come from within the music 
itself. The Modern Jazz Quartet also 
played at Newport, on the same night 
as Monk, and it wasn’t possible to hear 
them. One could listen to them, yes, 
but what one heard were charming 
tinkling echoes of a romanticized Euro- 
pean past with faint whiffs of the blues, 
a kind of chamber-jazz for well-bred 
virgins, a formula grown stale, a music 
that does not give the men who play it 
a chance to open up and tell a story. 
John Lewis is a musician with great 
purity of touch and conception, and it 
shines in his piano playing. Milt Jack- 
son is an outstanding vibraphonist, who 
grew up in the company of straight 
talkers like Dizzy and Bird. and who is 
earthy at heart. Percy Heath is a 
superb bassist. Connie Kay plays subtle 
and swinging drums. Each of these on 
his own is more than the sum. The 
MJO is an established and highly suc- 
cessful institution, but it no longer has 
the power to move the listener. Monk 
made that very clear at Newport. 


We spoke of this being Monk’s year. 
If Joe Glaser has anything to do with 
that. bless him, no matter what his 
motives. Monk arrived in good time 
for his performance, wearing a neat, 
conservative blue suit, a white shirt and 
a plain tie. He looked rested and ready, 
and that characteristic glow was there. 
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On top of his head rested squarely a 
blue fedora with a high crown and a 
narrow brim. Not a hip hat, but in the 
way it was worn, strictly a Monk hat, a 
jazz hat. When it was time for Monk 
to go on, George Wein, who has worked 
with Monk, asked him: “You going to 
wear your hat, Thelonious?” Monk 
gazed on George. “Yes”, he answered, 
“T’'m cold”. So Thelonious wore his hat 
throughout the greatest performance I 
have heard him give. His companions 
were Charlie Rouse, tenor, Sam Jones, 
bass, and Art Taylor, drums. Taylor 
has improved greatly since Town Hall. 
Monk is a teacher. Monk has a touch, 
a pianistic touch. It may require 
occasional use of the whole arm from 
the elbow down, and fingerings you 
don’t learn at the Conservatory. But 
Monk can play the piano, make no mis- 
take. That night, Monk was inspired. 
It was as if all the surroundings disap- 
peared during his performance. There 
was only the music, Monk personifying 
it in his great hulking frame, and for 
once making the instrument and his 
men do all the things he wanted, because 
he knew, then, exactly what it was he 
wanted, which is a thing that happens 
maybe once or twice a year to a 1a2zZ 
musician and is called inspiration. Roy 
Eldridge calls it “a mysterious thing”, 
and that puts it right. 


Crepuscule with Nellie (who is Mrs. 
Monk) is one of Monk’s slow pieces, a 
song of wise and seasoned love. Monk 
played a solo introduction, stating the 
theme firmly, and then the group came 
in under him, playing a floating whole- 
toned backdrop for Monk’s single, per- 
fect chorus. Jazz has form, and length 
has no bearing on significance. The 
path of jazz is a new path, and no jazz 
symphony or jazz sonata will ever reach 
the heights of one perfect chorus like 
that one Monk played at Newport on 
his night. 


A perfect programme followed: a 
variation on a standard, the blues, two 
originals, and an interpretation of one 
of the most frequently used sets of 
changes in jazz. It was a brilliant 
synopsis of Monk in 1959, and it was 
perhaps the most moving musical ex- 
perience of the Festival. 


There were other joyous moments at 
Newport: Roy Eldridge and Coleman 
Hawkins came out for that fine Friday 
afternoon. Hawk was in top form, Roy 
a little shaky at first but getting into the 
groove after a while. Fine backing 
from Ray Bryant, brother Tom Bryant 
on bass and little Oliver Jackson, who 
has had a good year and is now well on 
his way to where he belongs: among the 
best young drummers of the day. Noth- 
ing showy; but Oliver played so well 
that Willis Conover felt he merited a 
special introduction to the audience 
after the set, and that doesn’t often 
happen. For Roy and Hawk there was 
not enough time to really stretch and 
find the peak. “One of Coleman Hawk- 
ins’ originals on Sweet Sue’, as Roy 
introduced it, had a remarkable salo by 
Ray Bryant, and Roy began to find him- 
self, whistling a high note that came like 
a good Joe Louis punch. Then, Helen 
Humes came on to join the group. Helen 
has been around, but the voice still has 
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all the charm and freshness of youth, 
and she is not bad to look at. She has 
never had the recognition due to her. 
The little smile in the voice and that lilt 
that is perfect for the blues. Like a 
true Basie alumnae, she knows tempos 
and stomps off just right. Next, Million 
Dollar Secret, about the virtues of old 
men (with money)—a saucy blues, but 
not a leering one. Roy show’s his talents 
aS am accompanist, and Bryant is a 
singer’s delight. The audience digs this 
one. Next is St. Louis Blues and Some- 
body Loves Me, with a fine chorus 
shared by Ray and Roy. But alas—no 
more from Roy and Hawk; no ballad 
from Coleman, no chance for Little 
Jazz to upset the people now that he’s 
warm. ... 


Some lesser events. A relaxed Gene 
Krupa, with a quartet in which Ronnie 
Ball plays pleasant piano and Eddie 
Wasserman Getzian tenor and soft clari- 
net. Ahmad Jamal tinkling away—take 
Israel Crosby out, and you wouldn’t 
have nothing but cute cocktail piano; 
but that bass, and the soft steady drums 
make some people believe something is 
happening. ... On that good Friday 
afternoon, Horace Silver’s cooking crew 
played extremely well; all originals, all 
bearing the Silver stamp, Horace work- 
ing away with his hair getting mussed 
up, stabbing and jabbing but still get- 
ting a flow into the music. A _ group 
called “The Mastersounds” also played, 
and chose Hollywood—it didn’t work in 
the sunlight, and they could have done 
much better. 


_ What else was good? Jack Teagarden, 
in his first Newport appearance with his 
own group, Jack looked better than he 
has in years. He isn’t the kind of 
musician who gets carried away and 
plays six choruses that leave you breath- 
less. He plays one, or maybe two, and 
that’s all he has to do. Jack is a master, 
and his seemingly effortless ease with 
lip and slide masks the fact that he 
could play as fast, and faster, without 
cheating or triple-tonguing, than the 
new wizards of the trombone who can’t 
make their horns sing. Mr. Tea’s group 
is workmanlike and he has a good trum- 
peter in Don Goldie, whose father 
played trumpet with Whiteman, who 
likes Charlie Shavers and Bobby Hack- 
ett but tends to let his ample technique 
run away with him—but he played well. 
Bobby Hackett joined the group, and 
Tea told the people, “Bobby Hackett, 
ladies and gentlemen —a trumpet from 
Heaven”. Bobby did play like an 
angel. All the tunes played were asso- 
ciated with Louis. And this would have 
been Louis’ night. Jack told me later 
that Louis had played the night before 
at Lewisohn Stadium, for fifteen min- 
utes. And some days before, he had sat 
in with Jack at the Roundtable. Pops 
sounded better than ever, Jack said. It 
was a good night for Mr. Tea. 


There was Dizzy Gillespie. who had 
to close one concert, but with a small 
group, not with a big band as he did 
two years ago. Diz played well, and 
Julian Mance’s piano and Les Spann’s 
guitar stood out. Diz played a rocking 
blues with a boogie roll from the piano, 
and his tone is getting better than ever. 
He sang and he clowned, as only Dizzy 
can. But Monk had been on that night, 


and the closing slot is a demanding one. 
Dizzy knew that, and Dizzy must have 
been thinking about that crazy but 
swinging band he’d had the last time 
he was up on that stage. Perhaps a 
tenor, or one other horn, would have 
done the trick; as it was, it was anti- 
climax and Dizzy had no real chance 
to prove his mettle. Dankworth should 
have closed that show instead of open- 
ing it. 

What else? Phil Napoleon, a vener- 
able figure, happy as a kid to have been 
asked, with a good band, playing the 
neat and well-constructed New York 
Dixieland he has been identified with 
for the past fifteen years. Harry DeVito 
has iron chops and a big sound on trom- 
bone, and Kenny Davern is one of the 
best young traditional clarinets of the 
day, inspired by Omer Simeon and Ed 
Hall. It was as good a group as Phil 
has had, better than any Original Mem- 
phis Five, and Uncle Phil himself, 
played a strong clear lead with the 
choppy accents he favours. Sonny Igor 
did well as a replacement for Tony 
Spargo, whose mother was ill in New 
Orleans. It was too bad Tony couldn’t 
be there—from the ODJB to Newport 
°59 is a long road, and Tony has been 
‘drumming all the while. It was a 
happy set. 

Charlie Mingus brought the best grouv 
we have heard him with so far. It was 
integrated, and it made sense. Charlie 
himself is one of the best, and his 
beautiful solo on the slow. tuneful 
original Diana proved it. Shuffle Stomp 
Shuffle was a rousing opener. more down 
home than Mingus ordinarily gets. If 
Mineus can keep this group together and 
continue to find such excellent material 
to plav, he may yet find that niche for 
himself. 


What’s left? Brubeck, who played 
well, but whose music doesn’t terribly 
excite us. This group is a fait accompli 
at jazz festivals, and we don’t resent it. 
They are friendly, melodic, concerned 
with what they do and free from 
conceit. 


There was an afternoon of gospel 
music, which, while good, could not 
compare with the splendid afternoon of 
two years ago. It had been meant to be 
better, but Mahalia cancelled out, the 
Davis Sisters had an accident on the 
road, and old Doc Wheeler did the best 
he could. And then—there was the 
Kingston Trio. They went on as a 
“Preview” of the Folk Festival which 
was held the following week. They 
went off as the biggest hit of the Jazz 
Festival. They appeared on a pro- 
gramme which had, so far, been the 
least exciting of the Festival. Only Tea- 
garden and Hackett had touched the 
heights. and their music is not the 
dionysian kind. Had the Kingtson Trio 
followed a potent performance, like 
Basie’s or Ellington’s, it wouldn’t have 
happened that way. But the audience 
was ready to be moved into active par- 
ticipation, and here came the folk music, 
and it did the trick. But still, it is a 
thing of wonderment that a _pseudo- 
folk group can appear with such 
impact at a jazz festival. It took almost 
force to bring on the last attraction of 
the Festival, Henry Allen and the All 
Stars, saddled with the impossible task 
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of “replacing” Louis, and now addi- 
tionally frustrated by having to follow 
these three college kids who had set off 


an explosion. Throughout their set, 
as were leaving the park, trying to 
eat traffic, anxious to get home, ex- 
hausted and willing to stay for nothing 
but Louis Armstrong. Pops could have 
followed the Kingston Kids, but who 
else? Red, Buster Bailey, Higgy, Sammy 
Price, Kenny Burell, Lloyd Trottman 
and Rufus Jones — they, were blowing, 
and any other time, they would have 
made it. As it was, even the addition of 
Teagarden and Hackett for a rousing 
Found A New Baby could not save the 
night for jazz. 

But if the Kingston trio’s hit spells 
success for the folk festival—all right. 
Memphis Slim and Brownie and Sonny 
will be there, and maybe find new ears 
to lay the message on. The Folk Festival 
is the offspring of the Jazz Festival, and 
one should be nice to one’s children. 
After all, what the Kingston boys, who 
are quite inoffensive, had done was to 
sing American music. And that is per- 
haps not so far out of place at a Jazz 
Festival. And next year, Louis will be 
there to take care of business. As he 
said in his telegram to the “cats” “... 
be sure and tell them Satch will be ready 
next year’. After reading that wire 
from Satchmo, Willis Conover gave 
thanks that Louis was still with us. 
And then he asked the crowd to light, 
each one, a match, and hold it up to the 
sky in memory of Lester Young and 
Sidney Bechet. It wasn’t windy, and 
there were a lot of matches. That was 
before the Kingston Trio, and marked 
the real end of the 1959 Newport Jazz 
Festival. 


POSTSCRIPT 


No doubt, it could have been better. 
Some day in the future, the perfect jazz 
festival will be held. But even that one 
will have its flaws. What is important 
about Newport is that it has come 
about, that it is already an institution; 
that a tradition has sprung up there and 
that a new jazz genre, the festival, 
has come into being. It will take time 
to discover what the nature of this new 
form of ‘ popular entertainment’ is, for 
it is much more than that phrase 
implies. In an_ irreligeous age, the 
impulse for worship and celebration, 
for affirming life and the emotions, 
take new and strange forms. One of 
them is the participation in jazz, which 
is the music of freedom. 


Perhaps what has begun at Newport 
is a kind of jazz ritual, a coming to- 
gether of musicians and followers to 
celebrate the continuing process of dis- 
covery and re-discovery that nurtures 
the music. It is happening in America, 
and it is tied up with business, and 
money, and various and sundry unlovely 
things. But it is bringing jazz out in 
the open, and showing what powers 
iazz has, and it is a kind of victory. 
For jazz goes with sun and air and light 
as well as dank dark cellars. The only 
thing it doesn’t go with is pretentious- 
ness, and Newport is much too Barnum 
and Bailev for that. Newport is Circus, 
Business, Art and Religion. but most of 
all Newport is a jazz Festival. 
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—632— 
NO BOVINE SALLY 


“Nobody is ugly in Tin Pan Alley. 
Nobody is even metaphorically a cow”. 
Francis Newton, 
“The Jazz Scene” 
(Macgibbon & Kee, 21s.) 


—633— 
NO ORGANIZATION 


A right noble subject for a thesis by 
the more austere jazz students would be 
the diehard opposition to the organ in 
this ungraceful year of 1959. It is 
certainly a subject we continue to find 
extremely amusing. 

We don’t wish to imply that we are 
madly enamoured of the organ as a jazz 
instrument, but there is an inconsistency 
in reacting to it as though it were a 
mechanical Liberace, particularly if you 
are tolerant of so unyielding a medium 
as the flute or so corny a horn as valve 
trombone. Several of the fie-crying 
critics swallow, we have noted, the most 
bestial enormities of “modern” or “pro- 
gressive” jazz without registering any 
distress. Yet a few blasts from the 
organ seem to have an immediate emeto- 
cathartic effect. Can it be that their 
mums were once frightened by mighty 
rising Wurlitzers? 

The fact is, whether we like it or not, 
that the organ is more than ever a part 
of the jazz scene, and likely to become 
increasingly so for reasons both economic 
and artistic. We do not suggest complete 
capitulation, but we do advise a more 
rational approach to what is, after all, 
a major phenomenon in the jazz of this 
decade. Such an approach might well 
begin with Parlophone PMD1073 by Bill 
Doggett, who is unquestionably one of 
the new masters. 

We find it not a little significant that 
without publicity or benefit of critical 
acclaim, a whole series of Doggett 
records has been issued by Parlophone, 
on singles, EP’s and LP’s. Obviously, his 
reocrds have found a public, and while 
it may be regarded as a despicable public 
from patrician jazz heights, examination 
of PMD1073 will show that its taste is 
for jazz of quite a forthright kind. 

Doggett surrounds himself with first- 
class musicians, and Parlophone would 
do well to publish full personnels on 
these records. In addition to that depend- 
able and brilliant guitarist. Billy Butler, 
Clifford Scott on tenor and (ves!) flute, 
and a fine drummer, an excellent trom- 


bone solos extensively on “Bone Tones”. 
He sounds very much like Benny Green 
(the American, not our friend on “The 
Observer”). But the two tracks which 
perhaps most effectively demonstrate the 
possibilities of the organ in jazz, and of 
Doggett’s special gifts, are “Tailor Made” 
and “Smoochie”. 

Doggett has an admirable ensemble 
sense. He neither abuses the power of 
his instrument nor treats it as a box of 
tricks. With him, the organ chiefly pro- 
vides backgrounds behind the horns, 
taking the place of sections in a big band 
and giving to a small group something 
of the latter’s richness (e.g. “Chelsea 
Bridge’). Notably on “Smoochie’, his 
own composition, he achieves a light, 
swinging feeling that it would surely be 
unreasonable to criticize from any jazz 
viewpoint. 

Of course, like any other group that 
plays for the American dancing public 
today, Doggett often offers material in 
the rock ’n’ roll idiom, such as “Rain- 
bow Riot” (Parlophone GEP8727), but it 
is interesting to note that “Birdie” on the 
reverse is by Buster Harding. The 
talents of this great big-band arranger 
have been too little employed in recent 
years, something we could not say about 
Manny Albam’s, whose topple-storeyed 
“The Blues Is Everybody’s Business” 
spreads all over Coral LVA9104 and 
employs more than a score of strings, not 
to mention a harp and a tuba. 

The first part is listenable, in the vein 
of some of Albam’s work for Basie, but 
it lacks Basie’s punch. Despite interest- 
ing writing for the two basses, the sough- 
ing mob of strings introduces the sound 
(smell?) of Hollywood and takes us un- 
willingly back to the world of Whiteman 
and Grofé. It is perhaps no part of the 
critic’s or the listener’s business to reflect 
on the cost of a production of this kind, 
but it is nevertheless maddening to con- 
sider what could have been achieved with 
half the money involved here. Among 
the soloists, only Art Farmer can be 
regarded as a creative voice of any 
distinction. The few coloured musicians 
on the dates were presumably employed 
because their technical competence ex- 
celled that of other available white 
sessioneers. In sum, this sounds like the 
blues for someone with good health, a 
good woman, and a million dollars in the 
bank. Everybody ain’t like that. 

Ian Lang made the right comparison 
(in “The Sundav Times”) between this 
record and Joe London 
HAE2173. Because Joe has unpreten- 
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tious, rock ’n’ roll accompaniments, the 
clinicians (clinics are in, man) will dis- 
miss his record and discuss Albam’s 
multi-syllabically over a big dish of 
musical illustrations. Yet they can’t 
show—perhaps because they can’t feel— 
why Joe Turner is to Harry Belafonte 
and Ray Charles almost what Bessie 
Smith was to Ruth Etting and Connie 
Boswell. It is arguable whether, as 
Ralph Gleason is quoted as saying on the 
cover, that, “In the hands of even a 
pedestrian performer the blues always has 
a message”. The pedestrian performer 
can and does make the blues sound 
mighty pedestrian. But granted that 
the accompaniments here are a far cry 
from those Joe knew with Pete John- 
son and Lips Page, the fact remains 
that he makes the blues sound like 
everybody’s business in a way Manny 
Albam and his massed bands never 
will. Of course, if you want the 
blues with all the edges off, London 
HAE2173 isn’t for you. Better try RCA 
RD-27095. The difference is, where 
Albam has strings, Harry Belafonte has 
bongoes! 

The whole difficulty with jazz is that 
you cannot act superior if you like what 
the common people like. It’s a hard 
music for those intellectuals who must 
identify themselves with the masses and 
yet remain aloft. For instance, take 
Clarence Williams’ Washboard Band on 
Parlophone GEP8733. For all we know, 
this may be pretty U music now, but 
thirty years ago the critical fraternity 
would have written it off as crude. Such 
washboard bands were the musical 
equivalent of today’s instrumental rock 
’n’ roll groups. Theirs was music for 
simple people, who were not thinking in 
terms of art and progress, but of a good 
time then and there. 


—634— 
NO MEAN OLD DISCRIMINATION 


“His choice of material is unerringly 
broad”. 
Dick Tatham reviewing 
a Liberace performance, 
“The Record Mirror,” 
June 13th, 1959. 


—635— 
NO BUSINESS OF OURS 
“The Story Of The Blues” by Della 
Reese on London LTZ-J15163 is by no 


means an unqualified success, but the 
instrumental aspects are of considerable 
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interest. To trespass and risk incurring 
Eric Townley’s wrath, we want to print 
personnels that we thought it worth a 
little trouble to secure. They reflect Sy 
Oliver’s taste in musicians and jazz 
know-how, and suggest future possibili- 
ties for more ambitious orchestral 
albums. 


“The Story Of The Blues ” 

“ There’s Always The Blues ” 

Charlie Shavers, Mel Davis, Joe 
Wilder, Ray Copeland, tp; Frank 
Saracco, Will Bradley, Bobby Byrne, 
Dick Hickson, tb; George Dorsey, 
Walter Levinsky, as; Sam Taylor, 
Seldon Powell, ts; Dave McRae, bs; 
Dick Hyman, p; Billy Mure, g; Milt 
Hinton, b; Joe Marshall, d. (New 
York, july 17th, 1958.) 


“Good Morning Blues ” 

“Empty Bed Blues” 

“Squeeze Me” 

“You’ve Been A Good Old Wagon” 
Charlie Shavers, tp; Harry Divito, tb; 
Dave Martin, p; George Barnes, 2g; 
William G. Halfacre, b & tuba; 
Jimmie Crawford, d. (New York, 
September 23rd, 1958.) 


“Sent For You Yesterday ” 

“St. James Infirmary ” 

“Lover Man” 

“Things Ain’t What They Used To Be” 
“Stormy Weather ” 

Charlie Shavers, Harold Baker, 
Emmett Berry, tp; Frank Saracco, 
Bobby Byrne, Dick Hickson, tb; 
George Dorsey, Seymour Press, as & 
c; Sam Taylor, ts & c; Dave McRae, 
bs & c; Dave Martin, p; George 
Barnes, g; Joe Benjamin, b; Bobby 
Donaldson, d. (New York, September 
24th, 1958.) 


How about that trumpet section on the 
last session? 


NO SUPERFLUITY 


RCA’s series of EP’s is proving un- 
expectedly rewarding. _RCX1027, for 
instance, holds Bennie Moten’s “Lafay- 
ette”’, a side from the famous 1932 
session which indicated what was brew- 
ing in Kansas City long before Count 
Basie took his band East. Rough but 
very exciting, this session is of such 
historical importance that it should be 
available in its entirety. Duke’s long- 
withheld “Lover Man”, Smack’s “Shoe 
Shine Boy” with Roy and Choo, and 
Basie’s marvellous “South” with Gon- 
salves, together make up a_ valuable 
sampler of great big-bands. 

Two more EP’s by Tommy Dorsey 
(RCX1012, RCX1023) may help revive 
interest in the great trombonist’s best 
period. When you consider the long list 
of records under his name in “Jazz 
Directory”, it is evident that he enjoyed 
greater popularity in the U.S. than here, 
and that a discriminating choice of titles 
could result in one or more LP’s of lively 
jazz inteerst. So many fine musicians 
worked for Tommy. There were arrange- 
ments by Sy Oliver and Deane Kincaide, 
trumpet by Bunny Berigan and Charlie 
Shavers, drums by Dave Tough, Buddy 
Rich and Louis Bellson, piano by Jess 
Stacy and Jimmy Rowles, and so on. 


RCX1023, the better of the two, has 
the beautiful trombone sound on “Get- 
tin’ Sentimental”, the old, tried routine 
of the Sunset Royals on “Who?”, amus- 
ing work by Charlie Shavers on “Huckle 
Buck”, and Sy’s punchy “Well, Get It”. 
On RCX1012, “Chicago” and “Dry 
Bones” are pretty good, although we find 
Sy’s recent re-make of the former more 
satisfying. ‘Mississippi Mud”, on the 
other hand, is a_ poor. old dog, and 
“There Are Such Things” features 
antique singing by young Sinatra. 


NO CHECKING MAINSTREAM 


“Some of our critics say we are weak 
because we do not dig in our heels and 
refuse to have anything to do with the 
‘modern stuff’, by which they mean, of 
course, the artistic agitation of the past 
40 years, a convulsion which, though 
important, is but a small tributary to the 
main stream. 

“This tributary is quick-running and 
noisy, but the main-stream remains deep 
and quiet and goes on and on”. 

Sir Charles Wheeler, 

at The Royal Academy, 
(“The Daily Telegraph”, 
April 29th, 1959.) 


“There is, however, a deep main- 
stream quality in Thelonious Monk, 
composer, although most of his tunes 
seem like rather technical toys for per- 
forming musicians rather than lyrical 
communicative entities in themselves”. 


(N.Y. “Herald Tribune”, 
March 2nd, 1959.) 


Dig that. The mainstream is deep and © 


not for paddling. 


—638— 
NO HEALTH IN THEM HYBRIDS 


“Jazz is a different fraternity alto- 
gether, a wholly different kind of music 
making. It has nothing to do with com- 
posed music and when it seeks to be 
influenced by contemporary music it 
isn’t jazz and it isn’t good”. 

“Conversations with 
Stravinsky.” 
(Faber & Faber). 


—639— 
NO AUDIENCE SINCE BE-BOP? 


“I’m just waiting for music to come 
back, that’s all. It’s got to get better. 
It can’t get any worse!” 


“There is no audience of kids for the 
bands any more and that’s what used to 
keep us in business”. 

Billy Eckstine, 
S.F. “Sunday Chronicle”, 
April 19th, 1959. 


—640— 
NO PRETENCE 


“After all, nobody speaks of ‘modern’ 
literature in the sense that people have 
for at least thirty years spoken of 
‘modern’ music, or pretends that the 
technical fundamentals of the art of 
writing have changed in any very radical 
way, since the time of Homer. But to 
the average listener, music is, unfortun- 
ately, a rather mysterious art, with a 
mathematically complicated technique, 


(Continued on page 32) 


Bradley 


CHARLIE TRAEGER, CHARLIE SHAVERS, JO JONES, TONY 
PARENTI and VIC DICKENSON playing a recent session. 
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MY LIFE 
MY MUSIC 


Born in Kansas City (Missouri) on 
March 25, 1904, I took to music relatively 
late. After my school-days I was work- 
ing for a while in the delivery business 
with my uncle, Charles “Smash” John- 
son. Uncle Smash was quite a pianist at 
that time and played the best jobs in the 
territory. He was often called to play on 
the riverboats that travelled the Missouri 
River, and in the movie houses in and 
around Kansas City, where he was 
accompanying silent films. Smash is still 
active as a pianist today. He lives in 
Monrovia, California, now. For a while 
he used to train horses for Harry James. 
We exchange letters very frequently, and 

play his best-known composition, 
The Peculiar Rag—which he taught me— 
to this day. 

In 1922 I picked up drums and was 
taking lessons from Professor Charles T. 
Watts. He was a very able musician: he 
played all instruments well enough, was a 
fine teacher and one of the most-sought- 
after piano tuners of the region. My 
favourite drummers then were: Leroy 
Maxey, who was with Bennie Moten at 
that time and later made good with The 
Missourians and Cab Calloway; Baby 
Lovett, from New Orleans, who came to 
K.C: early and has remained there ever 
since; and my dear friend Murl Johnson. 
I had met Murl for the first time in 1917 
and we stayed close friends ever since. 
But more about him later. 

People have sometimes told me that I 
had a good tempo and could keep time 
well. They said I was a pianist who 
could play solo without the benefit of a 
rhythm section and still make things go 
the way they should. Well, I think that 
that’s still from the days when I was 
working as a professional drummer for 
four straight years. The two groups I 
played with most of the time were the 


Pete Johnson 
talks to 
Jonny Simmen 


ones of Louis “Bootie” Johnson and 
Ernest Nichols. Both were pianists, and 
good ones at that. Especially Bootie, 
who had a left hand like James P. John- 
son. Today I’m still very much interested 
in jazz drumming, though I have played 
drums very rarely since I changed to 
piano in 1926. My all-time favourite 
drummers (not necessarily in order of 
preference, and this goes as well for my 
“favourite lists” of performers on other 
instruments) are: Baby Lovett, Eddie 
Dougherty, Murl Johnson, Ben Thygpen, 
Jo Jones, Sid Catlett, Jimmy Hoskins, 
Carl “Kansas” Fields, Gus Johnson, 
Zutty Singleton and Cozy Cole. 

It was my one-time boss, Louis 
“Bootie” Johnson, who got me really 
started on the piano. He thought it 
would be a sound idea for me to know 
piano, because he was sometimes “under 
the weather” (so to speak!) and could not 
show up for a job. So he and “Uncle 
Smash gave me a few lessons and under 
their guidance I was soon progressing 
quite well. In a recent letter, Smash re- 
minded me of the fact that occasionally 
I had to buy him and Bootie a fabulous 
number of drinks in order to make them 
show me a few more “tricks on the 
piano”! Another teacher was Professor 
Buster Smith, known as one of the 
greatest alto-saxophone players in the 
history of jazz. but who was also an 
accomplished pianist. 

Apart from Bootie Johnson and Uncle 
Smash the best pianists in K.C. during 
the late twenties were: Slamfoot Brown, 
Nello Edgar, William Stevenson, Everett 
Johnson, and two girls who could really 
play: Leeta Wiggins and Vivian Jones. 
The latter made quite a reputation in 
New York later and recorded with Pig- 
meat Markham for Blue Note records 
under the name of Vivian Smith. She 


was married to Count Basie trumpet man, 
Carl “Tatty” Smith at that time. Today 
she is Mrs. Jimmy Hamilton, wife of 
Duke Ellington’s clarinet soloist. Most 
of the aforementioned artists are dead 
now. Few of them ever recorded byt I 
can tell you that they were all wonderful 
pianists, and you missed something not 
hearing them. 

My all-time favourites on the piano 
are: Fats Waller, Art Tatum, Count 
Basie, James P. Johnson, Albert 
Ammons, Mary Lou Williams and Teddy 
Wilson. I also like Joe Sullivan and 
Joe Bushkin. Among the “youngsters” 
the one who impresses me most is Erroll 
Garner. You see, I go for pianists with 
a solid left hand. For the “two-fisted” 
kind, as a matter of fact. All the pianists 
from K.C. whom I mentioned before— 
and to which I should also add the names 
of Ted Caperton, Bennie Moten and 
Buster Moten—I used to listen to in 
person, but I was also influenced by two 
pianists whose records I bought and 
which I kept turning all day long: 
Clarence “Pinetop” Smith—from whom I 
learnt much about the boogie—and Fats 
Waller who, I think, is the greatest 
pianist I ever heard. Even today when 
I sit down at the piano I have at home, 
and when I do not play a definite blues 
or boogie number, I just reminisce, think- 
ing of Fats and trying to play his style. 
Incidentally, my preferred piano record 
is Fats’ Handful of Keys, followed by 
Tatum’s Tiger Rag (second version) and 
Mary Lou Williams’ Night Life. 1 knew 
Fats personally. He was a very jolly 
fellow, full of fun. He used to kill me 
with those funny jokes he was singing all 
the time. I met him often in after-hours 
places in Los Angeles. I also knew his 
teacher and friend. James P. Johnson. I 
met James the first time in K.C. He was 
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travelling with a road show and had to 
stay in K.C. because of illness. Clever 
man, great musician! 

People sometimes ask me about Jelly- 
Roll Morton. I never had the chance to 
meet him personally but I always liked 
his playing very much and used to follow 
his music for years. I feel I must tell 
you how I made Mary Lou Williams’ 
acquaintance. Some Sunday morning in 
1930 a friend came and picked me up to 
take me to the home of a few friends of 
his he wanted me to meet. It was a 
rouming house, and when we arrived no 
one was stirring, so we sat in the living 
room and my pal suggested that I play 
a little something on the piano, which I 
did. This started the roomers to getting 
up and coming in to listen. I felt pretty 
good with that audience because I had 
the reputation of being the best pianist in 
K.C. then. When I had finished my 
friend said: “‘ Mary Lou, why don’t you 
play a little something?” So a girl 
(barely twenty years old) sat down at the 
piano and I thought to myself that it 
would not be much. Well, when I heard 
her I told everybody that I had never 
heard so much piano played a woman, 
and very few men! I did not feel so big 
after that. You see, my friend knew just 
how great Mary Lou was but he wanted 
to see my reaction under these particular 
circumstances! 

I worked for Clarence Love for some 
time, in fact he was the first leader I 
played with as a pianist on a full-time 
basis. Later on I often had my own 
band, trios or just jobs with my friend, 
Murl Johnson on traps and myself at the 
piano. I was not considered a blues and 
boogie specialist then. Of course, I had 
always played a great number of real 
blues and boogie (as did most of the jazz 
pianists at that time) but I also remember 
such tunes as Jeannine, Mean To Me 
and There'll Be Some Changes Made. 1 
was labelled a “Boogie-Man-Exclusively” 
after the Carnegie Hall Concert in 1938, 
where John Hammond presented the 
“Boogie-Woogie Trio”—Albert Ammons, 
Meade Lux Lewis and myself—plus Joe 
Turner, the great blues singer who had 
worked with me on and off in K.C. since 
the early thirties. On the resulting job at 
Café Society, New York, people came to 
hear us play boogie-woogie and nothing 
else. You could hardly dare to play a 
slow blues with a striding left. It was 
those “eight-to-the-bar” that people came 
to listen to! 

But back again to those great K.C. 
days. The spots I played most often were 
The Sunset Crystal Palace, the Lone Star 
and the Hawaiian Gardens. Some of the 
men I worked with at these places and 
who stick in my memory as outstanding 
musicians are: Norman Mundy and 
Robert Hall, trumpets, Curtis Foster 
and Herman Walder, tenor saxophones, 
Dave Hunt, alto, B. C. Kynard, soprano, 
Clifford Tyree. guitar, Clint Weaver, bass- 
horn. Murl Johnson and Hershal I-forget- 
his-name, drums. Of course, you know 
about K. C. being a wide-open town at 
that time. And you certainly have heard 
of Tom Pendergast who was responsible 
for many negative things on one hand, 
but who kept the night-spots really 
jumpin’, with entertainment and night life 
at their height. I knew Pendergast pretty 
well. At Christmas time he would give 
baskets of food to the poor, and a big 


dinner. And I would usually play for 
the event. I could not say anything bad 
about him, personally. He seemed to be 
a pretty nice guy and always treated me 
alright. Mary Lou Williams and Jo 
Jones have told you much about Ellis 
Burton and Piney Brown in the book 
Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya—both these men 
were true friends of the jazz musicians 
playing in K.C. and did more to help our 
music along than anybody I can remem- 
ber. Ellis had several night clubs in 
K.C. He really liked musicians and when 
they were down on their luck he’d see to 
it that they were fed, that their laundry 
was done and that they had a place to 
stay at. If they got stranded in K.C. and 
wanted to move on he would give them 
money for transportation. And he 
employed a lot of musicians. Almost any 
musician that has been in K.C. can tell 
you about him—ask Basie, Ben Webster, 
Jimmy Rushing. As for Piney Brown, he 
was pretty much the same kind of fellow. 
Great guys both of them and I will never 
forget them! People have often asked 
me if he statements made by Mary Lou 
Williams, Jo Jones, Sam Price and others 
in Hear Me Talkin’ To Ya about those 
K.C. days were true or perhaps a little 
exaggerated. All I can say is that Mary 
Lou, Jo and Sam told the truth and noth- 
ing but the truth. Take my number, Roll 
‘em Pete, for an example. On a good 
night—and there was rarely a night when 
the cats were not jumpin’ !—I would 
play chorus after chorus, always keeping 
adding to them. People could go out of 
the club, walk for several blocks and 
come back and I would still be swinging 
the same number. I would really keep 
adding to it. Sometimes for an hour or 
longer. 


I guess it is about time to tell you’a 
little about my friend Joe Turner. In 
my opinion, Joe is the greatest blues 
singer (or shouter, if you prefer) of them 
all. Joe and I met for the first time in 
1930 in K.C. He used to come to the 
place where I was playing, and he was 
always accompanied by a _ host of 
admirers. Those fellows with him wanted 
to hear him sing, so I let him, and that is 
how he got started with me. Before he 
became a full-time singer he was an 
assistant bar-tender at a night-spot called 
The Black and Tan. He would just take 
off his apron and get up and sing. And 
people would be crazy about him. I 
consider the records we made together 
among the best I ever recorded. I really 
liked to accompany him. Another great 
friend of mine whom I cannot leave out 
is Murl Johnson, my drummer on many 
happy jobs in K.C. until I left town in 
1938. Murl was born on March 22, 1903, 
but became aq professional in 1930 only. 
Influenced by his favourites, Big Sid 
Catlett and Jo Jones, he became in no 
time the drummer in K.C. Today he still 
likes Sid an’ Jo best. but he has also 
much admiration for Buddy Rich. Murl 
is still active as a musician in K.C. today. 
Right now he plays at the Starlight Club 
in this town in the quartet of tenor man 
Curtis Foster. They have Pete Oliver on 
trumpet, Earl Fesshill on piano and, 
naturally, my man Murl on drums. You 
bet they are swingin’, Murl and I are 
always in correspondence. In a recent 
letter he mentioned that one of his fun- 
niest souvenirs of the time we played 
together was when I tried to sing! Here 
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is hoping that in the not too distant future 
Murl and I can work a good spot 
together one more time. I know he wants 
that as much as I do. I should also men- 
tion Everett Johnson, a fine pianist from 
K.C. who is around my age ‘maybe a 
little younger) and was considered one of 
the top-men of the area for many years. 
He came from Higginsville, Missouri, 
where he made a reputation as a fine 
pianist. After having played in Sedalia, 
Mo., he came to where he 
impressed the musicians at such after- 
hours spots as Ellis Burton’s Yellow 
Front. Unfortunately, I’m not sure of 
his whereabouts now. Some writers have 
mixed up Everett with Smash Johnson, 
and said he was my uncle; but that was 
a mistake, of course. 


In 1935 John Hammond, who was 
writing for Down Beat at that time, and 
agency head Willard Alexander came to 
K.C., looking for talent. They had heard 
Joe (Turner) and me on the radio, and 
flew out to meet us—in fact they made 
several trips—to persuade Joe and me to 
go to New York. We did just that in 
summer, 1936, and played at the Famous 
Door for some months. The great Hot 
Lips Page was at Kelly’s Stable and we 
tried out for the job to join him. But it 
was a bad year, and the wrong time of 
the year at that—so we went back to 
K.C. In 1938 Hammond got us to New 
York again for the Carnegie Hall concert 
and a subsequent Café Society job which 
I have already mentioned. It is funny 
to relate that where I was concerned I 
got the “Society” job under rather extra- 
ordinary circumstances. After the con- 
cert, Albert Ainmmons and Meade Lux 
Lewis (whom John Hammond had made 
come from Chicago, and both of 
whom I met for the first time in 1938 in 
New York) were promised jobs at Café 
Society. Joe was also to go with them, 
while I was booked into the Famous 
Door. The night they opened, John 
Hammond wanted me to go there in 
order to show Albert the kevs Joe sang 
in and also his songs. When I got 
through, John came backstage and asked 
if I would like to work this spot. Which, 
of course, I did, because I liked to work 
with Joe. Albert and Meade Lux. I had 
taken a liking to all three of them. We 
played for four years at Café Society and 
1 count this among the happiest jobs I 
have ever had, right along with the years 
spent at The Sunset Crystal Palace and 
the Hawaiian Gardens in K.C. 

In New York I heard a lot of new 
musicians and spent many mornings in all 
kinds of after-hours spots, participating 
in an endless stream of wonderful 
sessions. I have been asked from time 
to time to name my favourite musicians 
regardless of instruments, the men who 
have pleased me most in all those years 
I have been a musician. Well. here it 
goes: Joe Turner, Jimmy Rushing. Oran 
“Hot Lips” Page, Rex Stewart. Cootie 
Williams, Eddie “‘Cleanhead”’ Vinson. Joe 
Williams and, of course, Louis Arm- 
strong! Believe me, Pops is always tops! 
(I have omitted pianists as I have named 
them previously.) It has always been of 
importance to me to plav with + 
rhythm-men. It is only when all the 
members of a rhythm section are good 
swing-men that you can play vour best. 
The bass players I most enjoyed working 
with are, Walter Page, Al McKibbon, 
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Red Callendar and Al Hall. Among the 
guitarists who gave me greatest kicks I 
would mention Leonard Ware, Floyd 
Smith, Johnny Collins, Ulysses Living- 
stone, Eddie Gibbs, Freddie Green, Eddie 
Durham and Carl Lynch (a very talented 
guy from Brooklyn, N.Y.). 

The most sensational musical impres- 
sions of my life were the following: 
when I heard the Duke Ellington band 
for the first time at the Apollo Theater, 
in New York; Fats Waller in Los 
Angeles; and Mary Lou Williams in K.C. 
I remember that my arrangement of 
Benny Carter’s Blues in my Heart used 
to impress quite a few musicians while 
I was working at Café Society. From a 
fine trio that was for a long time on the 
same bill (Bill Coleman—Al Hall—Ellis 
Larkins), two have recorded my arrange- 
ment (Al Hall on Wax with a quintet, and 
Bill Coleman with a quartet for French 
Columbia). I have just received the 
latter record, and I like it very much. In 
fact, my wife and I play it so frequently 
that she has often a hard time getting her 
dishes done! 

In 1942, M. C. Willie Bryant took Joe 
(Turner) and Meade Lux on a theater 
tour, and Albert (Ammons) and I started 
travelling as a piano-duo, working night- 
clubs, theaters, hotels, concerts. This is 
another period which I remember with 
joy,-as Albert and I got along extremely 
well. He was one of my best friends 
and a wonderful pianist. His passing 
away in December, 1949, was a terrible 
shock to me. We used to have such a 
marvellous time together! I remember 
when we once had to appear in St. Louis, 
Mo. We took a cab to Pennsylvania 
Station in New York and were running 
very late. I old Albert, in a hurry, that 
I would pay the driver, while he should 
get our top-coats. We jumped on the 
train at the last second and all Albert 
had brought was his own coat! 

While I was living in New York I saw 
a lot of my old friend William Basie. Of 
course, we had been close already in K.C. 
more than ten years before. Count used 
to come into the Sunset Crystal almost 
every night to jam. He would also take 
my place when I could not get there. 
Piney Brown, the manager of the place. 
liked him very much, I feel I must tell 
you what happened to Bill once in New 
York, in the early forties. I still laugh 
when I think of it. At the Apollo 
Theater the bandstand is on wheels, and 
is moved to the front when the movie 
has finished and the band is supposed to 
hit. One night Count was still standing 
in the wings, smoking a last cigarette, 
when the time came and the stand and 
orchestra moved out without him! It was 
funny to see them move back again in 
order to allow Count to climb aboard. 
Speaking about my records I can say 
that I am pleased with many of them. 
My own personal favourites are: Buss 
Robinson Blues, 66 Stomp, Roll ’em 
Pete (1938), Just For You, Minuet in 
Boogie, Pete’s Blues and the LP I made 
with Jimmy Rushing for Vanguard 
(Listen to the Blues). Buss Robinson 
Blues was made in honour of a friend of 
mine, a fine pianist from K.C. who works 
as a bar-tender sometimes. 627 Stomp, 
which I recorded with a small jumping 
band for Decca, got its title from Local 
627, the K.C. Musicians Union. While 
I am on the subject of records I must 


shed light on a misunderstanding that 
seems quite general: in spite of the fact 
that everybody seems to think that I 
play on Howlin’ Wind, Hollywood Bed, 
etc., which Joe Turner made for National 
(and which have been reissued on LP by 
Savoy), it is not me. Joe told me that 
a Chicago boy by the name of Ellsworth 
Liggett made them with him. The man 
in question sounds in fact very much like 
me. He must, as otherwise such an 
authority as Hugues Panassié and my 
friend, Gil Piggott (Pete Johnson Col- 
lector, Number 1) would not have taken 
his playing for mine. 

I have from time to time made a record 
in a small recording studio just as a pre- 
sent for my wife who collects my records 
more than I do. As you can make those 
private recordings when you feel like 
playing (and not when somebody else 
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tells you: now play!) some of my best 
stuff is on these records. I am particu- 
larly pleased with my versions of After 
Hours and St. Louis Boogie and also 
with a recording that I made at a night- 
club where I was playing with the Bus 
Stanley Duo: Two Slices Of Bread. 

In general I have worked for good 
audiences. But some can really irk you. 
When I played as a member of the Piano 
Parade (Art Tatum, Meade Lux Lewis, 
Erroll Garner and I) we once played a 
concert in Toronto where the audience 
spent most of the time shouting, clapping 
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and applauding to show their enthusiasm. 
It was impossible to hear the music. The 
musicians could not see how the public 
knew what they were applauding. While 
on the subject of tiresome people—you 
can find them in cocktail lounges, too. I 
have been asked time and again to play 
like some other pianist— “play Ain't 
Misbehavin’ like Fats Waller’. or “do 
something like Art Tatum”, and if I do 
not sound like them these people would 
get abusive. Then there are people who 
request a number, don’t hear it when you 
play it, and come by the piano ten 
minutes later to tell you: “When are you 
finally going to play my request? ” 

Today’s music scene is not all it should 
be. Disc-jockeys are responsible for this 
to a large extent. Their taste often is the 
worst, and they rarely play a good jazz 
or blues record. My father-in-law used 
to say: “A newspaper can make or break 
a person”. I think this applies to today’s 
disc-jockeys as well. If a lot of people 
do not like anything but bad music it is 
only because they are exposed to bad 
music every day. I insist on the fact that 
real jazz and blues would be appreciated 
by many more persons if they only had 
a chance to get familiar with it. 

I met my wife, Marge, in 1949, and we 
have been living in Buffalo, N.Y., since 
1950. To the question: “ Did your wife 
right from the start approve of your 
being a musician (travelling and all)?” 
she replies: ‘Pete was a musician when 


. I met him and I hope he always will be. 


Naturally, I would always have rather 
had him home. But he had to travel 
and somehow he usually managed to get 
me where he was working if it was a job 
lasting more than a week”. When—some 
three years ago—I fell seriously ill, 
Marge nursed me back to health (I am 
still not quite cured but I am on my way 
and feeling much better again), proving 
herself as much a morale-booster as the 
perfect nurse. I wish to stress this point. 
All my friends should know it. 

Talking about friends reminds me of 
the fact that I must mention the 
musicians who have been closest to me 
in life. They are: Joe Turner, Louis 
“Bootie” Johnson (who died here in 
Buffalo in 1955), Albert Ammons, Hot 
Lips Page, Murl Johnson, Julia and 
George E. Lee (who died last December 
within a few weeks of each other), and 
Thomas “Skeets” Milligan. Let me tell 
you about the last-named gentleman. 
Skeets is a drummer who came to Buffalo 
from Pittsburgh, where he had known, 
and played with, Mary Lou Williams and 
Art Tatum. We have worked together 
on a number of jobs here in Buffalo. 
Apart from the fact that Skeets is a 
warmhearted, wonderful guy — who 
proved to be a true friend when I was 
down with sickness—he is a teriffic 
drummer, as well as a talented song and 
dance-man. I always get a kick from 
hearing him sing Early In The Morning 
while playing his drums at the same time. 
Skeets makes up the words as he goes 
along. And he has an endless supply of 
lyrics, believe me! A heck of a nice guy! 

There is always something going on in 
our apartment. Friends dropping in and 
out. Apart from Skeets we get regular 
visits from Gene Lee—a wonderful blues 
singer and tenor-player in the Illinois 
Jacquet tradition— Jimmy and Jeanne 
Cheatham, and their guitar-player, Leon 
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Washington. Let me explain to you that 
Jimmy is a fine arranger and trombone- 
player who leads a swinging gig-bigband. 
Jeane, his wife, studied and played 
classical piano for ten years. One day she 
heard the Erskine Hawkins recording of 
After Hours (with Avery Parrish at the 
piano) and that did it: Jeanne has played 
jazz and blues ever since! Incidentally, 
Jimmy’s and Jeanne’s little son’s name is 
Jonathan in honour of their good friend, 
Jonathan “Jo” Jones, the great drummer. 

I have often been asked if my career 
was less successful financially, and from 
a public acclaim point of view, on 
account of racial discrimination. I can 
say that discrimination has rarely caused 
me not to get the job, because I played 
in a lot of places which are referred to 
as “high class”. At the Forest Park 
Hotel, in St. Louis, where I worked for 
some time, I was not discriminated against 
as far as the job was concerned .. . but 
I was not allowed to mingle with the 
customers. I think that in Buffalo, and 
probably most cities and towns, there 
would be what you call the “family 
taverns”, or “neighbourhood taverns”, 
and there they do not hire coloured 


musicians, especially in the German and 


Polish quarters. 

I recently read Meade Lux Lewis’ 
Down Beat interview (February 19, 1959) 
with interest. There is a slight error, 
however, which I would like to correct. 
Lux seems to be under the impression 
that I would not be interested in working 
with him as a piano-duo one more time. 
This is certainly wrong, as I would be 
avid to team up with him again. But I 
wonder whether there would be oppor- 


tunities (jobs) for us At the finish of 
the Piano Parade in 1952 we played in 
Providence, Cincinnati and Detroit after 
having done one week at New York’s 
Birdland. Nothing came up after that 
and Lux went back to California. But, 
as I said, if there would be a place for us 
to work I would be delighted, especially 
as I have my former strength coming 
back more and more every day. Weak- 
ness gone, I play forcefully again, and 
very soon there might be a repetition of 
what happened nearly every night at the 
Baby Grand in Lansing, Michigan, in 
1949: The number ‘Redlight’ would really 
send me and I would stomp it off with 
a lot of punch. And nearly every time 
it would break the G-string on the piano! 
Whenever the number was requested you 
could hear the manager sigh: “There goes 
another seven dollars! ” 

If I could live my life all over again 
I would be a jazz pianist again. But I 
wish I would know some other type of 
work as a means of earning a living on 
the side. A skill of some kind. Some 
musicians are fortunate and can live by 
their art alone. But the biggest share of 
them have to do daywork. With regard 
to the foregoing I want to say: America 
is rightfully proud of jazz music and its 
leading exponents. But it is dishearten- 
ing to see that so many musicians over 
35, who have still much to express from 
a jazz point of view, find it terribly 
difficult to get jobs. Many agents, night- 
club owners and critics declare today that 
these men are “too old” and “not modern 
enough”. If authentic jazz music is a 
form of art—and I feel it deserves to be 
considered as such—the music of every 


real jazzman remains valuable. There- 
fore, these older musicians should be 
listened to in spite of the fact that jazz 
has undergone changes and new styles 
have been created in the meantime. It 
is my sincere belief that our music can 
ill afford to by-pass the great swingmen 
of former periods. 


The following are some of Pete Johnson's 
records which are either currently available or 
not too difficult to find: 


Boogie Woogie Mood—10 in. IP Vogue LRA 
100167 (English). 


Upright And Lowdown—1!2 inLP LP on Columbia 
(American)—one solo track, two acc. Joe 
Turner, two with Harry James quartet. 


Blues Jubilee—10 in. LP Vogue (French)—four 
tracks; reverse by Helen Humes and Jimmy 
Witherspoon. 


Jazz Piano—12 in. LP Grand Award (American) 
—six tracks; four by Errol Garner. 


Jumpin’ With Pete Johnson—10 in. LP London 
AL 3549 (English—now deleted). 


Eight to the Bar—10 in. LP HMV DLP 1011 
(English). 


Boogie Woogie Classics—10 in. LP Blue Note 
(American). 


Listen to the Blues—12 in. LP Nixa (English) 
(Jimmy Rushing). 


Boss of the Blues—12 in. LP London LTZ-K 
15053 (English) (Joe Turner). 


Pete Johnson and Joe Turner—EP Emarcy ERE 
1500 (English). 
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BYRD -OSCAR PETTIF 

COLTRAN? PRI 
YE QUILL ROLF KUHN 
ENNY BURRELL ART FARM} 
APOIE COSTA PHILLY-JO 
THIGPEN HARRY TURBS 


PETERSON TRIO 


swings ‘‘My fair lady’? with Gene 
Gammage drums replacing Herb Ellis on 
H.M.V. CLP 1278. 


E.M.!. RECORDS LIMITED 8-11 GREAT CASTLE STREET 


“The Steamer’”’ 


DONALD BYRD - JOHN COLTRANE - ART FARMER - AL COHN 
and many other “new stars” from the “Down Beat” Critics poll of 

1959 feature in—“Winners Circle” Parlophone PMC 1095. Titles include:— 

Love and the weather, She didn’t say yes, and Lazy afternoon. 


on H.M.V. 


as ‘‘There’ll never be another you’’, ‘You're 
blasé’”’ and ‘‘Like someone in love’’. 
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1276 features Stan Getz 
with Lou Levy, Leroy Vinegar, Stan Levey. Titles such 


~ News for the Modernists 


Strictly West Coast— 

. “Charlie Mariano 
plays’’ on Parlophone 
PMC 1094. Four titles 
on tenor include ‘‘it’s 
you or no one” — 
should care’’, 
with Johnny Williams, 
Max Bennett and Mel 
Lewis. Six titles on 
alto including ‘‘Chioe”’ 
and ‘3 little words’”’ 
with Stu Williamson, 

Frank Rossolino 

and others. 
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MANNY ALBAM 

THE BLUES IS EVERYBODY’S BUSINESS: 
A Suite in Four Movements (37 min.) 
(Coral LVA 9104. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


Written in 1957, this is an ambitious 
and colourful work by one of the most 
talented but under-rated arranger-com- 
posers on today’s jazz scene — Manny 
Albam. The suite as a whole is both 
entertaining and interesting, but I hesi- 
tate to describe it as wholly successful. 
There are times when Albam’s writing 
comes dangerously near the borders of 
pretentiousness, and moments too when 
the listener will wonder if the music he 
is hearing is jazz. However, these faults 
are outweighed by a multitude of good 
points, not the least important being the 
presence of a fleet of excellent soloists 
whose creative ability matches their 
technical virtuosity. Albam’s writing is 
consistently absorbing as he depicts the 
blues in a wide variety of moods and 
settings, and although there is a high 
content of written parts, improvisation 
still plays a major role. The composer’s 
writing for the brass is particularly 
striking, and he makes excellent use of 
strings without allowing them to confuse 
the original issue unduly. The second 
and third movements are the least satis- 
fying, possibly because of the slackening 
of pace and wistful, reflective mood, 
which comes as a direct comparison to 
the drive, vitality and down-to-earth 
“feel” on the first and final movements. 
The contrived introduction to the 
opening movement gives way after a few 
bars to a more relaxed mood, and Nick 
Travis is heard playing both muted and 
open trumpet. Vinnie Burke plucks some 
pleasing things and Ernie Royal’s author- 
itative trumpet is heard way up above 
the ensemble towards the close. The 
reeds, with Phil Woods’ alto cutting 
through like a hot knife, work extremely 
well together. and there’s some Basieish 
writing here for the brass during a num- 
ber Of passages. Travis and Art Farmer, 
using cup and harmon mutes respectively, 
state the melancholy theme of the second 
movement, which is in turn taken up by 
the strings. Woods authors a long solo 
with string backing (shades of Parker 
with strings!), and another chorus apiece 
by Travis and Farmer prefaces the entry 
of pianist Eddie Costa. There’s a sudden 
and disturbing change of tempo near the 
end, which seems out of nlace and com- 
pletely destroys the established sombre 
mood. 

The third movement has a violin solo 
by Gene Orloff after the introductory 


GRAHAM BOATFIELD: 


KENNEDY BROWN: 


passages. A quickening of pace heralds 
the entry of Bob Brookmeyer, whose 
valve trombone is one of my favourite 
sounds in jazz. He blows some good stuff 
before pizzicato string work precedes the 
re-introduction of Travis, Farmer and 
Burke, and then gets into the solo act 
again as the reeds and brass serve as a 
backdrop. The final movement starts 
kicking from the first bar, and the high- 
spots here include the individual solos 
(and subsequent four-bar exchanges) by 
altoists Woods and Gene Quill; another 
helping of tightly-muted Travis trumpet; 
Al Cohn’s controlled, forthright tenor; 
and the brassy, dramatic finale. 

Ist Movement: Ernie Royal, Burt Collins, Bernie 
Glow, Nick Travis, Al Derisi (tpts); Urbie Green, 
Jim Dahl, Tom Mitchell, Chauncey Welsch (tbns); 
Phil Woods, Gene Quill (alt); Eddie Wesser- 
man, Ali Epstein (ten); Sol Schlinger (bar); Don 
Butterfield (tu); Milt Hinton, Vinnie Burke (bs); 
Don Lamond (d). 

2nd Movement: As for Ist, except Royal, 
Collins, Derisi, Glow (tpts); Quill (alt); Ep- 
stein (ten), and all trombones out; add Art 
Farmer (tpt); Eddie Costa (p); Janet Putnam 
(harp); Doug Allan (vib); Sy Miroff, Max 
Hollander, Ray Free, Harry Melnikoff, Gene 
Orloff, J. Zayde, R. Poliakin, S. Schulman, A. 
Eidus, T. Samaroff, Felix Orlewitz, Irving Spice, 
J. Brand, J. Schacter, J. Held (vin); Sydney 
Edwards, Lucien Schmitt, Maurice Brown (via); 
D. Wanderose, Dave Levine, M. Bialkin (cellos). 
3rd Movement: As for 2nd, except Wasserman 


RECORD 


BOB BURNS: KEITH GOODWIN: 


(ten), Allan (vib) out; add Phil Kraus (per- 
cussion), Bob Brookmeyer (v-tbn). Strings — 
Zayde, Held, Mirroff, Free, Brand, Ben Gerrard, 
Poliakin, Tom Frost, Orloff, Mac Ceppos, 
Orlewitz, Hollander, Spice, Schulman, Melnikoff, 
E. Green (vin); Schmitt, Brown, D. Vandersall, 
M. Bialkin (vila); A. Twerdowsky, S$. Green 
(cellos). 

4th Movement: As for Ist, except Chauncey 
Welsch (tbn) out; add Al Cohn (ten); Bor 
Brookmeyer (v-tbn). 


ALUMNI ALL STAR ORCHESTRA 
DORSEY’S BIG FOUR: 
Marie; Opus One—Song Of India; I’m Gettin’ 
Sentimental Over You 
(Top Rank JKR 8002. EP. 10s. I1}d.) 


The J. Arthur Rank record company, 
somewhat naturally, has access to a 
number of hitherto unpublished film 
recordings made both here and in the 
States. Though there is nothing on the 
label to indicate it, I assume that these 
four are sound track recordings from an 
American film, probably “The Fabulous 
Dorseys”’. 

The orchestra is led by trombonist 
Bobby Byrne and features such well 
known Dorsey alumni as Charlie Shavers, 
Pee Wee Erwin, Johnny Mince, Carmen 
Mastren, Cliff Leeman, Doc Severinson 
and Boomie Richman. The arrangements 
are copied, as far as I am able to remem- 
ber without the originals to hand, note 


Pick Of The Month 


Graham Boatfield 


Kennedy Brown Manny Albam 


Stanley Dance Joe Turner 


Tony Standish Ken Colyer 


Joe Turner 


Keith Goodwin Manny Albam 
Gerald Lascelles Billie Holiday Columbia 33CX 10145. **** 


London HA-E 2173 + 
Coral LVA 9104 **** 
London HA-E 2173 = 
Coral LVA 9104 


Decca LF 1319 ee 


Peter Tanner Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Armstrong 


HMV CLP 1245/6 


Sinclair Traill Ella Fitzgerald and Louis Armstrong 


HMV CLP 1245/6 *** 
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REVIEWS 


GERALD LASCELLES: 


for note from the old Victor Tommy 
Dorsey recordings of the _ thirties. 
“Marie” is given fair treatment with 
good trombone from Bobby, who also 
manages to copy the Dorsey style well on 
“Song of India’”—Shavers also shines on 
this. However, I can see little point in 
owning these when the originals are still 
available. P.T. 


LOUIS ARMSTRONG 
GOLD STANDARD SERIES: 

Ain’t Misbehavin’; Where The Blues Were Born 
In New Orleans—High Society; Mahogany Hall 
Stomp 
(RCA RCX-1031. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Having acquired much of the great 
Victor jazz catalogue from HMV, I sup- 
pose it is difficult for Decca to decide just 
how best to use it. The “Gold Standard 
Series” is a good one, but the issues are 
causing some confusion for collectors. 

This one is typical. The 1948 version 
of “Ain’t Misbehavin’” with a group 
featuring Bobby Hackett, Peanuts Hucko 
and Jack Teagarden is followed by a 
number, from the film ‘‘New Orleans” 
which served to introduce the band. 

Though the band in this case included 
Kid Ory, Barney Bigard, Charlie Beal 
and Bud Scott, the playing is not very 
inspired. ‘Mahogany Hall” also comes 
from this same session and is probabl 
the best of the four titles. Finally, “High 
Society” dates back to 1933 and presents 
Louis playing some excellent trumpet— 
this was one of the better recordings from 
the period. If you haven’t these already, 
this record is certainly worth adding to 
your collection: 


PEARL BAILEY 
A BLUE PEARL: 
Careless Love; Aunt Hagar’s Blues; Hesitating 
Blues; Way Down South Where The Blues Began 
(Columbia SEG 7889. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Even Don Redman’s firm big band 
backing cannot overcome Pearl’s cabaret 
tricks. This is a pity, because Miss 
Bailey can sing the blues; today she falls 
between her apparent wish to do a bit 
of shouting and the firmly instilled train- 
ing of too many years in front of the 
footlights and a basically sophisticated 
audience. The result is not disastrous, 
but it is equally not completely satisfy- 
ing. GL. 


KENNY BAKER 


BLOWIN’ UP A STORM: 
(a) Blowin’ Up A Storm; More Than You Know; 


HUMPHREY LYTTELTON: 


by 


TONY STANDISH: 


Call Of The Flute; Cambridge Blue (14} min. )— 
(b) Influential Character; Jazzman; Threesome; 
Sunrise Serenade (14 min.) 


(Columbia 33S 1140. 10inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


Baker’s Dozen appear on records far 
too seldom for my liking. This is per- 
haps the most ambitious and imaginative 
group in Britain today, blending as it 
does the best of big band sounds with 
some of that intricate small band inflec- 


. tion, interwoven by solos from top 


ranking instrumentalists. Highlight for 
me is the Baker tribute to Ellington, 
“Influential Character”, in which both 
Premru and the leader have eloquent 
solos. I am also impressed by the 
arranger’s work in “More Than You 
Know” and by the soloists in “Three- 
some’. Bashful Mr. Baker keeps his 
own contributions to a minimum until 
“Sunrise”, where he takes off in a most 
convincing manner. 

The fact that the Dozen seems to have 
grown to sixteen does not worry me; they 
know what they are trying to play, and 
are not easily diverted from their objec- 
tive. Once again we have proof that 
British musicians can and do play good 
jazz—all we need now is for more of 
them to wish to do so. 

G.L. 


(a) Kenny Baker, Albert Hall, Stan Reynolds, 
Ronnie Simmons (tpt); Eddie Harvey, Ken Wray 
(tbn); Ray Premru (bs-tpt and tbn); Mike Senn 
(alt); Derwent Ridemaster, Art Ellefson (ten); 
lohnny Scott (f and ten); Redvers Reedworker 
(bar); Norman Stenfalt (p); Jack Seymour (bs); 
Jackie Duggan (d); Bill le Sage (vib). 23/2/59. 

(b) as (a). 24/2/59. 


CHRIS BARBER 

CHRIS BARBER BAND BOX: 
(a) Hiawatha Rag; (a) Si Tu Vols Ma Mére; 
(a) Darling Nelly Gray; (b) Give Me Your 
Telephone Number; (b) I’m Gonna Wash That 
Man Right Out Of My Hair (17 min.)—(c) 
Hot House Rag; (c) Swannee River; (d) Squeeze 
Me; (b) Creole Song; (a) Golden Striker 

(182 min.) 


(Columbia 33SX 1158. I2inLP. 34s. I}d.) 


I fancy that one of the main reasons 
for Barber’s success is his ability to vary 
his programme to such a wide extent. 
Here we have a couple of rags, one good, 
the slightly complicated “Hot House”, 
and one not so good, the very pedestrian 
“Hiawatha”; an oversweet clarinet solo 
by Sunshine. aimed at the Mums and 
Dads, “Si Tu Vois”; a good musical 
comedy tune, most energetically played, 
“Wash That Man”; a pleasant little 
morsel of vaudeville singing and piano 
playing from Ottilie; an outstanding tune 
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PETER TANNER: 


SINCLAIR TRAILL: 


in the modern manner, cunningly adapted 
for the Barber requirements, “Golden 
Striker”; and two rousing jazz band 
tunes, “Telephone Number” and “Creole 
Song”. If it is these that come off best, 
I think it is because primarily this is 
still a jazz band in the strictest sense of 
the word. The gimmicky tunes sound 
quite good and are expertly played, but 
it is when this band really gets down to 
playing their type of jazz that they show 
what an expert team they have become. 

The ensembles on “Creole” are really 
finely knit, the band managing to get that 
‘together’ sound which means they are 
positively swinging. Barber takes a very 
expert chorus on “Telephone”, but the 
outstanding attraction here (as on most 
of these tracks) is the warm-toned 
trumpet of Pat Halcox. Listen to the 
way he sets the too fussy arrangement of 
“Golden Striker” alight about half way 
through and you will understand why he 
is cited as the most improved jazzman in 
traditional jazz today. 

The chief fault here, and we are sorry 
to have to say it, is the unimaginative, 
vapid drumming. But all-in-all this is a 
crisp set that will delight most Barber 
fans. S.T. 

(a) Chris Barber (tbn); Pat Halcox (tpt); 
Monty Sunshine (clit); Eddie Smith (bjo); Dick 
Smith (bs); Graham Burbidge (d). 29/1/59. 

(b) Same. 22/1/59. 

(c) Same. 16/1/59. 

(d) Ottilie Patterson (vcl/pno). 3/2/59. 


ART BLAKEY, CHICO 
HAMILTON, etc. 
DRUMS ON FIRE: 

(a) Tabla Solo (Variations in Tintal); (b) Car- 
avan (19 min.)—(c) Ritual; (d) Bark For 
Barksdale (18} min.) 

(Vogue LAE 12175. 1I2inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


A curious quartet of effects, and one 
which is unlikely to appeal to anyone 
much except drum enthusiasts, those who 
wish to test their high fidelity equipment, 
and collectors of oddments. In spite of 
the meagre ration of “authentic ethnic 
vocal lines” in the Mastersounds track, 
and the “every drumbeat tells a story 
from Africa” touch from the Messengers, 
it is the Indian contribution which 
strikes one as most full of meaning, and 
which has the most telling effect. Prob- 
ably because the only story it is trying 
to put over is one of sheer technique, and 
incredibly varied rhythmic _ patterns 
around a highly formal and ancient 
medium. 

Somewhat reminiscent of “The Rites of 
Diablo”, but fortunately without the 
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vocal cries and the heavy orchestrations, 
tracks two and three of this collection 
start by boring us and end in the same 
way. The final Mulligan remp starts out 
as a_ take-off, devotes a magnificent 
middle section to Chico Hamilton’s truly 
comic workout, and ends with a typical 
ssage of cool corn which would 
indelibly grace one of the better U.P.A. 
cartoon films. 
For technique, then, and pure musical 
logic, take the first track of Chatur Lal 
and his hand drums. For wit, and the 
light intelligent touch, take the last one. 
The rest is in between — neither East, 
West, nor indifferent. GB. 
(a) Chatur Lal. 
(b) Benny Barth and the Mastersounds. 
(c) Art Blakey with the Jazz Messengers. 
(d) Chico Hamilton with the Gerry Mulligan 
Quartet. 


JOE BUSHKIN 

BLUE ANGELS: 

Blue, Turning Grey Over You; Serenade In Blue; 
Blue Moon; Under A Blanket Of Blue; | Gotta 
Right To Sing The Blues; Beyond The Blue 
Horizon (14 min.)—Where The Blue Of The 
Night; Blue Room; Blue Prelude; My Blue 
Heaven; Blue And Sentimental; Blue Angel Blues 
(144 min.) 

(Capitol T 1094. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Another example of selecting tunes 
with a similar connotations and lumping 
them together for a gimmick. If you 
look very carefully you'll find the word 
here is ‘blue’. Bushkin is really a good 
_— pianist, but you wouldn’t believe it 
istening to this cocktail music. He 
swings a bit on “Horizon” and “Gotta 
Right”, but it’s ever so little. If you 
look at the timing you find you don’t 
get your money’s worth either. aa 


RAY BRYANT 

SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 

Cubano Chant; You’re My Thrill—Goodbye; 
Off Shore 

(Fontana TFE 17118. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


There is a lack of definition in Ray 
Bryant’s playing which disappoints me 
on this record. I have heard better pieces 
from him, and know that his style can 
be more exact. His ideas are worth- 
while, but the dreamy execution is far 
short of his true form. Unlike Benny 
Green, who wrote the sleeve notes, I am 
not terribly interested in the fact that he 
can produce a personal tone from the 
piano, unless the music swings. This 
doesn’t. G.L. 
Ray Bryant (p); Wyatt Ruther (bs); Jo 
Jones (d). 


BENNY CARTER 

JAZZ GIANTS: 

(a) Old Fashioned Love; (b) I’m Coming 
Virginia; (c) A Walkin’ Thing (194 min.)— 
(a) Blue Lou; (d) Ain’t She Sweet; (e) How 
Can You Lose; (d) Blues My Naughty Sweetie 
Gives To Me (194 min.) 

(Vogue LAC 12188. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


We don’t hear anything like enough of 
Benny Carter these days, for there can 
be no doubt that he is undoubtedly a jazz 
giant. All these tracks give me a great 
deal of pleasure and it is only here and 
there that I find myself at variance with 
the music. The chief cause of my occa- 
sional irritation comes from Shelly 
Manne’s drumming which is so high-hat 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


ridden that one sometimes wonders if he 
had the rest of his kit in hock. He pro- 
duces a beat alright, but the general 
overall sound is unutterably garish and 
metallic. 

Carter’s choice of material is excellent, 
and all these old favourites are played 
with powerful expression, and are given 
fresh life. Carter’s uniquely flowing alto 
style is evident throughout and he does 
wonderful things to “Blue Lou”, “My 
Naughty Sweetie” and “Old Fashioned 
Love”. “I’m Coming Virginia” has him 
playing trumpet with a clean firm line 
and sparkling open tone. Ben Webster 
has a fine solo on this one and contri- 
butes some of his most pulsing tenor on 
“How Can You Lose”. This original by 
Carter is a most attractive composition, 
well worthy of many future playings. 
Kessel sounds as if he enjoyed himself 
on this session, his inventions on “Blue 
Lou” and “Ain’t She Sweet” being very 
crisp and rhythmic. &.T. 

“(a) Benny Carter (alto); Ben Webster (tnr); 
Frank Rosolino (tbn); Barney Kessel (g); Andre 
Previn (p); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); Shelly Manne 
(4) 


(b) Same, except Carter plays trumpet, 
Jimmy Rowles (p). 22/6/57. 

(c) Same, Carter (alto). 22/6/57. 
_ (d) Same less Webster and Rosolino. 21/4/58. 

(e) Same as (a). Carter plays trumpet first 
and last ensembles. 7/10/57. 


CANDIDO 
CANDIDO IN_ INDIGO: 
Caravan; Singing Skins; Softly But Blue; Blue 
Lou; Blue Parade (16 min.)—Afro Blue; Bongo 
Baby; Blue Dirge; Candido Cocktail (164 min.) 
(H.M.V. CLP 1265. 12inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The presence of some fine jazzmen on 
this unusual session implies better results 
than those achieved. I have always sub- 
scribed to the theory that the imposition 
of Latin-American or Afro-Cuban 
rhythm on instrumental jazz adds little, 
and can detract from the performance. 
Just this has occurred in the session 
under review, with the exception of 
“Caravan” and “Bongo Baby”, where 
Candido makes a considerable and im- 
portant contribution. To detract further 
from the music, Dick Hyman’s organ 
intrudes rather unhappily during most of 
the performances. It takes a greater jazz- 
man than him to make the music swing 
convincingly. 

The best solos come from Joe Puma’s 
guitar and Ernie Royal’s trumpet, whilst 
Charlie Persip seems to be quite super- 
fluous in his role as rhythm section 
drummer. Royal’s thinnish tone warms 
for “Blue Prelude”, and his muted work 
in “Softly” is pleasant. Puma _ holds 
forth in defiance of other electronic inter- 
ference, pointedly melodic in the absence 
of other front line instruments. Perhaps 
the closest admixture of the two 
mediums comes in “Afro Blue”, a 
slowish piece where the slap and tickle 
of the bongo and conga drums is made 
to blend with the overall comments and 
framework of the other instruments 
without becoming a mere duplication in 
rhythmic thought. I cannot commend 
the record to anyone but a keen drummer, 
if only because all the performers have 
shown themselves better elsewhere. Mr. 
Jeryy Lanning’s sleeve notes, incident- 
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ally, are in as poor taste as anything I 
have seen in print recently. GL. 

Candido (bo/cga); Ernie Royal (tpt); Dick 
Hyman (org); Joe Puma (g); George Duvivier 
(bs); Charlie Persip (d). 


CASTLE JAZZ BAND 
IN HI Fi: 


Sweet Georgia Brown; Royal Garden Blues; I’ve 
Been Floating Down That Old Green River; 
Georgia Camp Meeting; Careless Love; Tiger Rag 
(194 min.)—Dippermouth Blues; Smoky Mokes; 
Kansas City Stomps; The Torch; Ory’s Creole 
Trombone; Farewell Blues (17} min.) 

(Vogue LAG 12176. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 

Here is plenty of that jolly jazz—not 

very well played! The spirit is evident, 
but the technical accomplishments are 
just a little rusty. This is the first time 
this group had played together on a 
session for ten years, and the music 
sounds that way. Trumpet and trombone 
have their moments, but the music never 
really gets swinging and the rhythm is as 
thick as a bowl of molasses. 
_ Full marks for the sleeve. The draw- 
ing by Arnold Roth is the funniest I 
ever remember seeing, and the notes by 
Lester Koenig are very informative. 

Don Kinch (tpt); George Bruns (tbn); Bob 
Gilbert (clit); Freddie Crews (p); Bob Short 
(tuba); Monte Ballou (bjo); Homer Welsh (d). 
18-19-20/8/57. 


KEN COLYER 
COLYER IN HAMBURG: 
Dauphine Street Blues; Bill Bailey Won’t You 
Please Come Home? (164 min.)—Bourbon Street 
Parade; Bye And Bye and When The Saints Go 
Marching In (17 min.) 
(Decca LF 1319. J0inLP. 22s. 104d.) 


On record and in person, Ken Colyer 
has repeatedly demonstrated that he has 
captured sufficient of the elusive, unique 
essence of New Orleans music to have 
made the effort of pursuit worthwhile. 
Backed by a string of musical successes 
—from the legendary “Cranes” to the 
present band—and acknowledged as an 
equal by his heroes, he has no cause to 
worry at the constant jibes from the 
fashion-followers who would have every 
jazz band wear a saxophone or two as 
a badge of cultural respectability. Nor 
need he seek solace in the backhanded 
compliments of the politicians who, find- 
ing themselves on thin ice when dealing 
with his music, pat him patronisingly on 
the shoulder and admire him for his 
“sincerity”. Colyer’s music, judged 
wholly on its own values, has enough 
merit to be all the justification either 
he or the jazz revival needs. 

This latest LP—from a 1958 Hamburg 
concert—is even better than the last oge, 
“Colyer Plays Standards”. The recording 
quality is higher, the individual playing 
is far better, and the rhythm section, 
although the bass is under-recorded, is 
superb. As before, the most notable 
contributions come from Ken, Ian 
Wheeler, Colin Bowden and Ray Foxley, 
but this time Bastable scuds lightly 
beneath the horns, adding balance- 
tipping zest to the rhythm. Ken plays 
model trumpet throughout, snuggling 
down into the ensembles and using his 
talent for timing to add and subtract 
tension in just the right places, while 
Ian Wheeler plays the ideal Lewis to his 
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Howard. Mac Duncan, more relaxed 
than usual, solos impressively and proves, 
on “Bourbon” and “Bill Bailey”, that he 
can, indeed, play swinging ensemble 
trombone. He also takes a typical, last- 
gasp vocal on the latter which really 
moves, with the rhythm walking like 
mad underneath. 

If my favourite Colyer LP remains the 
early Decca with Barber, Donegan and 
Sunshine it is only because that was a 
more integrated band-sound. This one 
runs it close, though, and is probably the 
best record to date from the present 
line-up. T.S. 

Ken Colyer (tpt); lam Wheeler (cit); Mac 
Duncan (tbn); Ray Foxley (p); Johnny Bastable 
(bjo); Ron Ward (bs); Colin Bowden (d). 
Hamburg, 3 March, 1958. 


BERT COURTLEY 
NEW BLUES FOR OLD: 
New Blues For Old; Sweet And Lovely; Chocolate 
Shake 
(Decca DFE 6537. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


This is a group which I would frankly 
go out of my way to hear. I can only 
speak with praise of the rhythm section, 
led by Eddie Harvey at the less portable 
of his two instruments, and of the leader 
who has control which must rank him 
among the top jazz trumpeters in Britain 
today. His experience in the ranks of 
Geraldo and Eric Delaney must have 
stood him in almost as good stead as his 
time with Don Rendell’s Jazz Sextet. 

This is no technical display—it is one 
of those happy pieces of free swinging 
music that from time to time emerge 
from British recording studios when least 
expected. “New Blues” has a_ strong 
mainstream tinge about it. and features 
excellent mutework by Bert. “Sweet” is 
taken at an easy tempo, melodic in con- 
cept but bold in its breakaway—note the 
muted work at the start of the second 
chorus, carried right through to the 
closing piano half-chorus. This reminds 
me that Eddie Harvey has become quite 
a factor in the mature piano work he 
now contributes. Duke’s “Chocolate 
Shake” gives him room to expand, and 
he makes the most of it. Don’t miss this 
excellent session: it pleases me to note 
that it was recorded on my birthday last, 
year—obviously an auspicious date for 
jazzmen and their followers! ax 


Bert Courtley (tpt); Eddie Harvey (p); Pete 
Blannin (bs); Eddie Taylor (d). London, 21st 
August, 1958. 


BILL DOGGETT 
DANCE AWHILE: 
Flying Home; Misty Moon; Bone Tones; Tailor 
Made; Chelsea Bridge (15} min.)—Kid From 
Franklin; Pied Piper Of Islip; Passion Flower; 
Autumn Dreams; Smoochie (16 min.) 
(Parlophone PMD 1073. J0inLP. 26s. 6d.) 


We get many letters at this office in- 
forming us, often quite strongly, that as 
record reviews Messrs. G.B., P.T., T.S., 
S.T., G.L., etc., are just a dead loss. 
Except that the writers want to get in on 
the act, the letters mean little, except to 
prove that reviewing, like sword swallow- 
ing or jellied eel eating, is purely a mat- 
ter of personal taste. Now my taste I 
freely admit is strongly governed by that 
magic word ‘beat’, which is why I rarely 


dislike any records by Master Doggett. 
Doggett plays the organ, but he never 
treats the instruments as a novelty instru- 
ment—to him it is evidently a real 
rhythm machine, to be played with taste 
and beat. He achieves a wonderful lilt- 
ing swing and his backgrounds are as 
varied and colourful as that provided by 
a finely drilled section of a good big 
band. 

There is some first class jazz here. 
“Bone Tones” features some very hot 
blowing by a fine trombonist, and 
“Chelsea Bridge’, ‘“Smoochie” and 
“Tailor Made” are all most refreshingly, 
brightly swinging. Both tenor player 
and guitarist are to be strongly com- 
mended. 


TOMMY DORSEY 
GOLD STANDARD SERIES: 
('m Gettin’ Sentimental Over You; Who—The 
Huckle-Buck; Well, Git It 
(RCA RCX-1023. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


It would be hard to think of anyone 
who could play the first title as impec- 
cably as Tommy Dorsey. The first 


. chorus is an object lesson in_ perfect 


phrasing and tone, and the tune (his 
theme) will always be associated with 
him. “Who” is another famous old 
Dorsey recording, dating from 1937 and 
featuring Pee Wee Erwin’s_ trumpet, 
T.D.’s trombone, a few bars of typical 
Bud Freeman and the well known Jack 
Leonard vocal. 

The remaining titles date from the 
forties. Both are riff tunes accorded big 
band swing treatment. Charlie Shavers 
sings the vocal on the first and solos in 
the high register. Heinie Beau and Ziggy 
Elman spark the second title, aided by 
Don Lodice on tenor and Buddy Rich’s 
sparkling drumming. P.T. 


AL FATRWEATHER and 
SANDY BROWN 
AL AND SANDY: 
(a) Maple Leaf Rag; (b) Big Bill; (a) Up Above 
My Head; (b) Gone To Earth; (a) Tidy (194 
min. )—(a) Mountain Music; (a) Fifth Wind; (a) 
St. Louis Blues; (b) Old Man River; (a) 
Careless Love (20 min.) 
(Columbia 33CX 1159. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


Anything Al and Sandy undertake is 
bound to be at least creative and this set 
is no exception to their rule. To get the 
mood of the type of music these two 
make you have only to listen to Sandy’s 
breaks and solos on the very first track 
— imaginative and inventive it is the 
music of an enquiring, penetrating brain. 
Al’s memorial to Bill Broonzy is taken 
slow-slow and is impressive in its un- 
adorned sincerity; the trumpet playing is 
particularly moving. Sandy sings (a new 
role for him) on “Up Above” and “St. 
Louis”. His normal Northern burr turns 
into an attractive, natural huskiness, his 
phrasing following on the pattern of his 
clarinet playing—unusual and advéntur- 
ous. “Gone To Earth” features some 
delicate blues piano, which however 
never quite bursts into flame. This track 
is so quietly recorded that you may have 
to turn up your volume for maximum 
effect. “Tidy”, attributed to Stan Greig, 
is Basie backwash, on which the band 
swing on down in commendable fashion. 

“Mountain Music” has more good 
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piano, a piping hot solo from Sandy and 
some echoey, muted horn from Al. This 
is one of the best tracks of the set. The 
attractive “Fifth Wind’’, an unusual tune, 
is for trombonist Milliner. His playing 
shows more modern trends than hitherto, 
but he makes the most of the somewhat 
unusual melody, sounding relaxed and in 
complete control. “Old Man River” 
features Sandy. He swings very happily, 
particularly after the change of tempo, 
his lyric inventions always having the 
stamp of the uncommon. 

The rhythm is pert and sympathetic 
and never lets down the front-liners, but 
it is the group spirit that is evident 
throughout that makes this one of the 
most successful sets this duo have yet 
made. S.T. 

(a) Al Fairweather (tpt); Sandy Brown (cit); 
Tony Milliner (tbn); Stan Greig (d); Colin 
Purbrook (p); Tim Mahn (bs). 18/1/59. 

(b) Same. 19/1/59. 


FRANCES FAYE 
RELAXIN’ WITH FRANCES FAYE: 

Just You, Just Me; You’re My Thrill; Way Down 
Yonder In New Orleans (8 min.)—Don’t Blame 
Me; Darktown Strutter’s Ball (5} min.) 
(Parlophone GEP 8748. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


Frances Faye is a new name to me; on 
her showing on this disc I’d like to hear 
more of her. 

She’s not a jazz singer in the strict 
sense: rather, she’s jazz influenced but 
she does not know what rhythm is all 
about. She sings with a wonderful beat 
and though her voice hasn’t got much 
range it does have a husky quality that 
is very attractive. 

The big band behind her plays some 
swinging music with some good, if short, 
solo spots. B. 

Frances Faye (vcl) with Frank Hunter (lIdr, 
arr.); Leon Cohen (alt); Herbie Mann (ten, f); 
Allen Eager (ten); Hy Mandell (bar); Don 
Leight, Nick Travis, Al Derisi, Bernie Glow 
(tots); Harry Di Vito, Phil Giacobbe (tbns); 
Donn Trenner (p); Sal Salvador (g); Oscar 
Pettiford (bs); ‘Shadow’? Wilson (d). New 
York, March, 1956. 


ELLA FITZGERALD and 
LOUIS ARMSTRONG 

PORGY AND BESS: 
Overture; Summertime; Porgy (20 min.)—My 
Man’s Gone Now; | Got Plenty O’Nuttin’; 
Buzzard Song; Bess, You Is My Woman Now 
(15 min.)—It Ain’t Necessarily So; What You 
Want Wid Bess?; A Y/oman Is A Sometime 
Thing; Oh, Doctor Jesus (16 min.)—Here 
Comes De Honey Man; Crab Man; Oh, Dey’s 
So Fresh And Fine; There’s A Boat Dat’s Leavin’ 
Soon For New York; Bess, Oh Where’s My 
Bess?; Oh, Lawd, I’m On My Way (15 min.) 

(H.M.V. CLP 1245/46. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 

Porgy and Bess—dey is gwine git you 
dis year, dere ain’t no doubt "bout dat! 
(And even if you’re hopelessly allergic 
to the language they employ, you may 
eventually find yourself captivated by a 
superior, all-instrumental version where- 
in the “parts” are interpreted by 
musicians like Hilton Jefferson, Cootie 
Williams and Rex Stewart.) 

I suppose one shouldn’t be too per- 
turbed by the lyrics, because some of 
Gershwin’s melodies are listenable 
enough, but somehow these two records 
make the prospects of the movie and its 
stereotypes even more daunting. After 
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all, if Louis and Ella cannot triumph 
over the material, who can? Certainly, 
Louis comes closer to doing so, but then 
he has a greater sense of humour than 
Ella, and a better grasp of dramatic 
values. 

It’s a trifle embarrassing when Ella 
descends shrieking through a hole in the 
stage during “My Man’s Gone Now”. 
Her “What the hell?” is altogether un- 
convincing on “I Got Plenty”. But if 
ever the sleeves arrive, they may explain 
to disgruntled reviewers with a distaste 
for ham what all the laughing on “Buz- 
zard Song” is about. The best Ella here, 
I think, is on “Bess, You Is My Woman 
Now’, where voice and style recall Ethel 
Waters at her most satisfying. 

The dramatic artistry of Louis is im- 
pressive on “Bess, Oh Where’s My 
Bess?’’, but from a jazz point of view 
the best music on the two records is the 
trumpet playing on “There’s A Boat 
Dat’s Leavin’ For New York”. His per- 
formance here is full of drive and spirit, 
but on most of the other numbers he 
seems handicapped by the lumbering 
accompaniments. 

A set like this, let’s face it, isn’t made 
for the jazz audience. It is made to 
enable moviegoers to recapture thrills 
experienced in the dark palaces. If you 
think this report sounds unreliable or 
heat-stricken, just you try that long, tire- 
some overture from the yawning pit on 
Side One. Dat’s all. S.D. 


ERROLL GARNER 

PARIS IMPRESSIONS VOL. |: 
(a) The Song From Moulin Rouge; (a) | Love 
Paris; (a) French Doll; (b) Don’t Look For Me 
(22} min.)—(a) Louise; (a) Farewell To Paris; 
(a) Left Bank Swing; (b) Cote d’Azur 

(223 min.) 

(Philips BBL 3713. 12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


There is nothing of a startling nature 
in the six piano pieces which Erroll 
Garner has chgsen for this record. He 
makes them swing happily in a fresh 
sounding way, supported by his usual 
rhythm section. Where the interest 
mounts rapidly is in his two special com- 
positions for harpsichord, this being the 
first time he has attempted to record on 
the instrument. Most people will know 
the fundamental difference between the 
piano, in which the individual notes are 
struck by small hammers, making it a 
true percussion instrument, whereas the 
notes of the harpsichord are plucked by 
miniature hooks or fingers. To achieve 
the sustaining effect of the piano the 
harpsichord notes must be struck repeat- 
edly, giving a roll effect. There are also 
no dampers to assist in achieving staccato 
sounds. Altogether it is not an ideal 
instrument for producing jazz solos; 
despite this, Erroll has managed to master 
the fundamental hazards to great effect. 

He has fallen back on the locked chord 
style to some extent but without losing 
the detail I associate with his normal 
piano style. What disappoints me is that 
the inherent resonance of the instrument 
is SO prominent on the recording. This 
may be unavoidable, but it detracts from 
the performance, and hampers clarity in 
many passages. This is a bold departure 
even for the intrepid Mr. Garner, and 


one which is worth studying, even if it 
has not proved completely successful. 


G.L. 
(a) Erroll Garner (p); Edward Calhoun (bs); 
Kelly Martin (d). 
(b) as (a) but Garner plays harpsichord only. 


DIZZY GILLESPIE 
DIZZY IN GREECE: 
(b) Jordu; (a) Yesterdays; (a) Tin Tin Deo; 
(b) Birk’s Works; (a) Groovin’ For Nat; (a) 
Annie’s Dance (244 min.)—(b) That’s All; (b) 
Stable Mates; (a) Groovin’ High; (b) Tangorine; 
(b) Whisper Not (20) min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10144. 12inLP. 39s. 9d.) 

The Gillespie band toured Greece in 
1956, but the record was not made there. 
The (a) tracks were made by the same 
band, whereas the (b) tracks were made 
a year later with altered personnel. The 
arrangements are excellent, spotlighting 
the sections of the band and leaving 
ample manoeuvring space for the soloists, 
notably Dizzy and Benny Golson. It 
was the greatest pity that this fine band 
was forced to break up due to the usual 
economic factors. They swing like mad 
in places, although they never present 
the same compact mass which Basie does. 
On the whole I find the (b) tracks more 
satisfying, and I would judge the 1957 
band to be a better group than the 1956 
one. My choice falls on “Jordu” and 
“Birk’s Works” as the most interesting 
tracks in a record full of inspiration and 
imagination. GL. 

(a) Dizzy Gillespie, Joe Gordon, Carl War- 
wick, Quincy Jones, Ermet Perry (tpt); Rod 
Levitt, Melba Liston, Frank Rehak (tbn); Phil 
Woods, Jimmy Powell (alt); Billy Mitchell, Ernie 
Wilkins (ten); Marty Flax (bar); Walter Davis 
(p); Nelson Boyd (bs); Charlie Persip (d). 19th 
May, 1956. 

(b) Gillespie, Lee Morgan, Warwick, Talih 
Daawdum Perry (tpt); Levitt, Liston, Al Grey 
(tbn); Ernie Henry, Powell (alt); Mitchell, 
Benny Golson (ten); Billy Root (bar); Wynton 
Kelly (p); Paul West (bs); Persip (d). 23rd 
March, 1957. 


BENNY GOODMAN 
STOMPIN’ AT THE SAVOY: 
Stompin’ At The Savoy; Stompin’ At The Savoy— 
Oh, Lady Be Good; Goodbye 
(RCA RCX-LO33. EP. ‘12s. 34) 

Both versions of the famous Edgar 
Sampson composition were made in 1936. 
The Quartet version, which dates from 
December of that year, remains as fresh 
today as it was twenty-three years ago. 
Teddy Wilson’s delicately swinging piano 
is perfectly matched with Hamp’s vibes, 
Krupa’s_ unobstrusive drumming and 
Benny’s impeccable clarinet playing. It 
was a good idea to couple both versions 
here, as the tune does not pall and the 
comparison makes interesting listening. 
The big band version belongs to one of 
the finest periods in the Goodman band’s 
history, when Bunny Berigan played lead 
trumpet and Jess Stacy’s ever-exciting 
piano sparked the excellent rhythm 
section. 

“Lady” is the well known Trio version, 
also from 1936, which I can _ heartily 
recommend. Less interesting is the 1935 
version of Benny’s closing theme, 
“Goodbye”. The band is the same as for 
“Stompin’”, but you wouldn’t think so 
and this rather mournfully played dirge 
is out of place on our otherwise well 
chosen EP. P.T. 
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JIMMY GUIFFRE 


(a) The Train And The River—(b) Blues 
(Fontana TFE 17081. EP. 12s. 3d.) 
Whatever one thinks of the playing of 

Guiffre, one must admit that at least he 
does try to be original. The first side 
here is very folk-music conscious. The 
limited instrumentation makes for bore- 
dom, but the musicians are skilled 
enough to be able to vary the tone- 
colours and dynamics enough to make 
the whole thing very entertaining. I 
can’t help feeling that Guiffre has 
musical limitations on all his instruments, 
but his whispering, pastoral tone has a 
pulse, and with Jim Hall aiding manfully, 
this odd little composition puffs along 
pleasantly. 

The blues on the reverse just about 
comes off. Barker and Jones lay down 
a real beat, and Pee Wee’s feathery inter- 
pretations of the blues are full of jazz 
feeling. His spikey tone is always hot 
and much of his phrasing unusual. 
Barker, after an unfortunate start, plays 
a good solo, but Jo Jones’ chorus seems 
a little unnecessary and it sounds as if 
parts of the session could have done with 
a lot more rehearsal. Messy in places, 
but good in others. Tr. 

(a) Jimmy Guiffre (tnr/bari/clt), Jim Hall 
(bs). 4/12/57. 

(b) Guiffre, Pee Wee Russell (clits), Danny 
Barker (g), Jo Jones (d) 4/12/57. 


LIONEL HAMPTON 

THE HIGH AND THE MIGHTY: 

(a) The High And The Mighty; (b) Date With 
Oscar; (a) It’s A Blue World; (b) It’s Only 
A Paper Moon (22} min.)—(c) That Old Black 
Magic; (a) Midnight Sun; (b) Love Is Here To 

Stay; (c) Blues For Norman (24 min.) 

(Columbia 33CX 10146. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) 

For those of you who go for Lionel 
Hampton’s particular brand of swinging 
magic, this is good meaty fare. Right 
from the moody opening track Hamp is 
in there swinging. He sounds completely 
at ease with this small group backing, 
and Peterson plays some of the best 
piano I have ever heard him perform. 
He really gets going on the crazy “Date 
With Oscar” and a tremendous version 
of “Paper Moon”. The rhythm is just 
right for this type of music, keen and 
jumpy with Ellis contributing some good 
solo spots. A rollicking date with fine 
work from everyone. 

Tracks, 1, 2 and 4 on Side One, and 
track 2 Side Two are from the Verve of 
the same title as this, the other tracks 
were not on the original American issue. 

(a) Lionel Hampton (vbs); Oscar Peterson 
(p); Herb Ellis (g). Sept., 1954. 

(b) Same, Ray Brown (bs); Buddy Rich (d) 
added. 15/9/54. 


WILBERT HARRISON 
Kansas City—Listen, My Darling 

(Top Rank 45-JAR 132. 45 rpm. 6s, 4d.) 

“Kansas City’, which is at present 
topping the American Hit Parades, is a 
pleasant, medium tempo blues perform- 
ance, remarkable for being neither 
hysterical nor gimmick-ridden. Harrison, 
a twenty-nine year old singer from 
Miami, Florida, delivers the above 
average (for rock’n’roll) lyrics in an off- 
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hand, slightly prosaic manner, like a 
less ebullient Fats Domino. The accom- 
paniment features the familiar compell- 
ing back-beat from the drums and there 
is a good electric guitar chorus in the 
style of B. B. King and T-bone Walker, 
with just a dash of Muddy Waters thrown 
in for good measure. This could be 
Harrison himself (he plays piano, guitar 
and harmonica) although it seems more 
likely, judging from the recording 
balance, that he played piano on this 
occasion. 

The reverse, as Billboard would put it, 
is “a weeper with fem chorus assist”. It 
is a complete write-off, but the disc is 
still worth having for the blues side. 
That is, unless you’re blindly prejudiced 
against commercial success. on 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 


SONGS FOR DISTINGUE LOVERS: 

Day In, Day Out; A Foggy Day; Stars Fell On 

Alabama; One For My Baby; Let’s Call The 

Whole Thing Off (25 min.)—Just One Of Those 

Things; ! Didn’t Know What Time it Was; 

Comes Love; Embraceable You; They Can’t Take 
That Away From Me (26} min.) 


(Columbia 33CX 10145. I2inLP. 39s. 9d.) - 


In the past, Miss Holiday has suffered 
many inadequate backings and unsuitable 
settings for her singing. Now she is 
presented in an ideal setting, with an 
excellent and sympathetic group of jazz- 
men to support her for this 956 session. 
Her voice sounds fresher than it has on 
many recent releases, and she relaxes 
perfectly in the slow numbers. Billie 
couples her overall singing ability with 
a most remarkable sense of timing and 
interpretation. Two numbers on. this 
record, “Comes Love” and “I Didn’t 
Know”, which have always struck me as 
being of the more trite sort, are trans- 
formed into something with meaning and 
appeal. There is nothing to fault in 
Lady Day’s performance, and Edison, 
Webster, Rowles, and Kessel make all the 
right sounds in the right places. This is 
the best by Billie for many a year, if not 
for all time, and I haven’t forgotten 
those splendid Vocalion sessions more 
than twenty years ago. G.L. 

Billie Holiday (vcl); Harry Edison (tpt); Ben 
Webster (ten); Jimmy Rowles (p); Barney 
Kessel (g); Alvin Stoller or Larry Bunker (d). 
July, 1956. 


BILLIE HOLIDAY 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 

You’ve Changed; For All We Know—l’ll Be 
Around; The End Of A Love Affair 
(Fontana TFE I7LLL. EP. 12s. 3d.) 

It is perhaps a pity that Fontana 
should have selected contemporary re- 
cordings by Lady Day for this “Sounds 
of Jazz” series, for the Billie of today 
is a far cry from the wonderful jazz 
singer of the 30’s and 40’s. 

Not that this record is without interest, 
but in a different way. For in the first 
place this is not really a jazz record at 
all. All four numbers are commercial 
and too sentimental, and the accompani- 
ments, conducted by Ray Ellis, have an 
overabundance of strings. But it is what 
Billie does with these songs that matters. 
She gives them meaning and extracts 
from the lyrics an almost unbearable 


sadness. Her near out-of-tune, craggy 
voice wrings sentiment dry on the last 
number—it is one of the most moving 
things that I have heard for a long time. 
If this record is not for those who only 
like Billie as she was with Teddy Wilson 
and a relaxed rhythm section behind her, 
it is certainly for those of you who 
understand her temperament today. You 
may find, like your reviewer, these tracks 
both moving and pathetic. P.T. 


HELEN HUMES 
When The Saints Go Marching In—Bill Bailey 
(Vogue 45V 2415. 7inch. single play. 6s. 4d.) 


It is good to hear Helen Humes, the 
best of all the contemporary jazz singers, 
even if she does perform here with a 
group that do not suit her style. She 
sings both these pot-boilers with great 
power and undoubted swing, but the 
accompaniment is ruined by the un- 
sympathic drumming with the incessant 
tinkling high hat cymbal. Carter has a 
good chorus on each side, but I am sur- 
prised Lester Koenig did not think up a 
better bunch than this for such a good 
blues singer as Helen. What about an 
LP with Ory, or George Lewis or Scobey, 
Lester? 

Benny Carter (tpt); Frank Rosolino (tbn); 
Teddy Edwards (ten); Andre Previn (p); Leroy 
Vinnegar (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 


INTERNATIONAL YOUTH BAND 

NEWPORT 1958: 

Don’t Wait For Henry; Don’t Blame Me; Jazz 

Concerto For Alto Sax; Too Marvellous For 

Words (19 min.)—Swingin’ The Blues; imagin- 
ation; Newport Suite, Op 24 (20 min.) 
(Philips BBL 7323. 12inLP. 35s. 94$d.) 


Director George Brown set himself a 
mammoth task when he undertook the 
formation and rehearsal of Newport’s 
big experiment in 1958. That it does not 
entirely succeed on this record is partly 
due to poor recording, partly to the 
obviously slightly awe-inspiring occasion, 
but certainly none of this is attributable 
to his part in the proceedings. No less 
than sixteen different nationalities went 
into the composition of the band, and at 
least half that number of languages 
(spoken, not musical) to ensure full 
understanding. 

Arrangers John LaPorta, Bill Russo, 
and Turkish Arif Mardin presented some 
pretty fearsome charts for them to work 
on. This results in a certain feeling of 
disconnection between portions of the 
longer items, and it is perfectly obvious 
that the band could have done with at 
least another week or more of rehearsal. 
If I had been charged with the same onus 
as George Brown, which Heaven forbid, 
I would have concentrated on a group 
more on the lines of the Dankworth 
band, with compact sections and a front 
line of soloists who could almost take 
over the music on occasion. Much intri- 
cate preparation could have been 
avoided. Among the best of these 
modern big band pieces are “Don’t 
Blame Me” and “Jazz Concerto,” the 
latter featuring American altoist Andy 
Marsala. My highspot is “Swingin’”, 
where Ronnie Ross and_ trombonist 
Christian Kellens solo to the best 
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advantage. The band itself, though com- 
posed of the best material that Europe 
could supply, never really settles into a 
groove. Their sights are aimed high, but 
they lack the cohesive propulsion which 
makes a band swing. Despite their 
short-comings, the experiment seems to 
have been well worth while, if only in 
the broadening of jazz horizons. 


Marshall Brown directing Palle Bolvig (Den- 
mark), Roger Guerin (France), Dusko Gojkovic 
(Yugoslavia), Jose Manuel Magalhais (Portugal) 
(tpt); Christian Kellens (Belgium), Kurt Jarn- 
berg (Sweden), Erich Kleinschuster (Austria), 
Albert Mangelsdorff (Germany) (tbn); Bernt 
Rosengren (Sweden), Jan Wroblewski (Poland) 
(ten); Hans Salomon (Austria), Wladimiro Bas 
Zabache (Spain) (alt); Ronnie Ross (England) 
(bar); Andy Marsala (U.S.A.) (alt); George 
Gruntz (Switzerland) (p); Gabor Szabo (Hun- 
gary) (g); Rudolph Jacobs (Holland) (bs); 
Gilberto Cuppini (Italy) (d). 


MAHALIA JACKSON 
The Trouble Of The World; Tell The World 
About This 
(Philips 45-PB. 933. 7in. single play. 6s. 4d.) 


Both of these tracks are good examples 
of the art of Mahalia. The first is the 
emotional spiritual-type song that she 
sings so effectively in the film, “Imitation 
of Life”. Piano, organ and a choir build 
up a good background. 

There’s also a choir (and an unidenti- 
fied tenor voice) on the other side, a 
rhythmic gospel number, belted out in 
fine style by Mahalia. The way things 
are going it wouldn’t surprise me at all 
if this one got into the Top Ten! 


JAZZ WEST COAST 

VOLUME IV: 

(a) Popo; (b) Extra Mild; (c) Ain’t Got A 
Dime To My Name; (d) Jersey Bounce; (e) 
Till We Meet Again (22 min.)—(f) A Romantic 
Guy; (g) Musicale du Jour; (h) Five Minutes 
More; (i) Over The Rainbow; (j) Stranger In 

Paradise (21 min.) 
(Vogue LAE 12177. 12inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


The latest anthology of West Coast 
music is not up to the standard—in terms 
of overail content—of the previous three 
albums, but there are still plenty of good 
things on the disc. 

The highspots are Art Pepper’s alto 
playing on “Popo”, the Chet Baker 
track; excellent playing by all concerned 
on “Musicale du Jour”, Freddy Gam- 
brell’s piano playing with Chico Hamil- 
ton and an effective version of “Stranger 
in Paradise’ by the Mastersounds. I 
know what other critics have said about 
this group; personally I like it.) 

Of the rest, the Gerry Mulligan and 
Charlie Mariano tracks are frankly disap- 
pointing (with the exception of pianist 
Jimmy Rowles); the others are just- 
about-average modern jazz. me 


(a) The Art Pepper Nine: Art Pepper (alt); 
Stu Williamson (v-tmb); Don Fagerquist (tpt); 
Bill Holman (tnr); Bud Shank (bar); Red Callen- 
dar (tu); Russ Freeman (p); Monty Budwig 
(bs); Shelly Manne (d). 

(b) The Chet Baker Quintet: Chet Baker 
(tpt); Phil Urso (ten); Bobby Timmons (p); 
Jimmy Bond (bs); Peter Littman (d). 

(c) The Bill Perkins Quartet: Bill Perkins 
(ten); Jimmy Rowles (p); Leroy Vinnegar (bs); 
Mel Lewis (d). 
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BUDDY TATE 


Leading various groups which include: 

Pat Jenkins, Eli Robinson, Ben Richardson, 
Buck Clayton and Dicky Wells 
SWINGING LIKE TATE 

Bottle it; Walk that walk; 

Miss Sadie Brown; Moon eyes; 

Rockin’ Steve; Rompin’ with Buck 

© SJA 2004 @ FAJ 7004 Felsted American 


COLEMAN HAWKINS 


Leading a group which includes: 

Buck Clayton and Hank Jones 

THE HIGH AND MIGHTY HAWK 
Bird of prey blues; My one and only 
love; Vignette; Ooh-wee, Miss G.P.; 
You’ve changed; Get set 

@ FAJ 7005 Felsted American 


DICKY WELLS 


Leading two groups which include: 

Vic ™:ckenson, Benny Morton, 
George Matthews, Buck Clayton and 
Buddy Tate 

BONES FOR THE KING 

Bones for the king; Sweet daddy 
spo-de-o; You took my heart; Hello, 
smack!; Come and get it; Stan’s dance 
© FAJ 7006 Felsted American 


CHARLES FOX says ‘Those styles and periods —_thfacade wh: 
into which critics are so fond of dividing  tbyday of t 
jazz have always been loose, rather tentative af years ear! 
categories. ‘Mainstream’, a term that has  higky out of 
crept into general use, is no exception. Perhaps _agiition of v: 
the best way of describing it might be as an Il’ Johnny 
uncommitted area, a broad plateau separating Carter— 
the New Orleans music of Jelly Roll Morton from _gafflof jazz. | 
the modern jazz of Charlie ‘Parker. It can be —pgirity, and 
defined more precisely as the idiom of the 1930s, to supp 


JESS STACY 


Leading two groups which include: 
Ziggy Elman and Vido Musso 


TRIBUTE TO BENNY GOODMAN 
Let’s dance; King Porter stomp; 
Where or when; Roll ’em; Sing, 

sing, sing; Goodbye; When Buddha 
smiles; Don’t be that way; 

Sometimes I’m happy; 

Down South camp meeting; Gee baby, 
ain’t I good to you; I must have 

that man; Blues for Otis Ferguson; 
You turned the tables on me 

© LTZ-K 15012 London 


JACK TEAGARDEN 


Leading various groups: 

Jimmy McPartland, Edmond Hall, 
Dick Cary and Kenny Davern 
JAZZ GREAT 

Eccentric; Original Dixieland one-step; 
Bad acting woman; High society; 
Davenport blues; Music to love by; 
Meet me where they play the blues; 
King Porter stomp; Misery and the 
blues; Riverboat shuffle 

© LTZ-N 15077 London 


LIONEL HAMPTON 


Leading the famous groups of the 

late 30’s which include: 

Ziggy Elman, Jess Stacy, Cootie Williams 
Mezz Mezzrow, Johnny Hodges, Buster 
Bailey, Jonah Jones, Harry James and 
Benny Carter 

JIVIN’ THE VIBES 


I know that you know; Drum stomp; 
Muskrat ramble; Baby, won’t you 
please come home; Piano stomp; 
Jivin’ the vibes; High society; 

It don’t mean a thing; Shoe shiners 
drag; I’m in the mood for swing; 
The object of my affections; 

Buzzin’ round with the bee 

@ CDN-129 RCA Camden 


BUSTER BAILEY 


Leading two groups which include: 
Herman Autrey, Vic Dickenson, 

and Hilton Jefferson 

ALL ABOUT MEMPHIS 

Bear wallow; Hatton Avenue and 
Gayoso Street; Sunday parade; 

Beale Street blues; Memphis blues; 
Chicksaw bluff; Hot water bayou 

© SJA 2003 @ FAJ 7003 Felsted Ameri 
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BUDI 


hay cade when big bands came into their own, 
ihMeyday of the great individual soloists. Only 
2 fl years earlier Louis Armstrong had elbowed 
hisley out of the New Orleans ensemble; a 

ion of virtuoso musicians—men like Earl 
fag, Johnny Hodges, Coleman Hawkins and 
Carter—already formed the new avant- 
of jazz. But fashion plays a vital part in 
rity, and during the 1940s it became fash- 
to support either traditional or modern 


ART TATUM 


HERE’S ART TATUM 

Stormy weather; Gone with the wind; 
illiams § Tea for two; Begin the beguine; 

uster § St. Louis blues; Rosetta; 

and { Honeysuckle rose; Moonglow; I got 
Pthythm; Cocktails for two; 

Deep purple; After you’ve gone 

© LVA 9047 Coral 


REX STEWART 


; Leading two groups which include: 
George Stevenson, Hilton Jefferson 
and Willie ‘The Lion’ Smith, etc. 
RENDEZVOUS WITH REX 
Tillie’s twist; Pretty ditty; 

Tell me more; Danzon d’amor; 

My kind of gal; Blue echo 


‘BUDD JOHNSON 


Leading two groups which include: 
Charlie Shavers, Vic Dickenson 

and Al Sears 

BLUES A LA MODE 

Foggy nights; Destination blues; 

Used blues; Leave room in your heart 
for me; A la mode; Blues by five 

@ FAJ 7007 Felsted American 


@ SJA 2001 @ FAJ 7001 Felsted American 


jazz. Most jazz aficionados forgot all about the 
music in between those two extremes. Recently, 
however, a sense of proportion has begun to make 
itself felt, with the result that such fine musicians 
as Dicky Wells, Buck Clayton and Buddy Tate 
are being heard on records once more. Their 
music—confident, free-swinging, inventive— 
is just another reminder that imagination 
eventually counts for more than fidelity to a style 
or to an epoch.’ 


EARL’S BACKROOM 
AND COZY’S CARAVAN 


EARL HINES 


Leading Curtis Lowe, etc. 


Brussels’ hustle; Oooh! Backroom at 
the Villa d’Este 


COZY COLE 


Leading Lou Jones, Phatz Morris, etc. 
Caravan; Phatz’ blues; Margie 
@ FAJ 7002 Felsted American 


ERROLL GARNER 


SERENADE TO ‘LAURA’ 

Laura; This can’t be love; 

The man I love; Moonglow; I want a 
little girl; It’s easy to remember; 
Goodbye; She’s funny that way; 
Until the real thing comes along; 

I’m confessin’; Stormy weather; 

I surrender, dear; I’m in the mood 
for love; All of me 

@ LTZ-C 15126 


Do you take Decca’s fascinating monthly, 
‘RECORDS’ MAGAZINE’? It has 16 
pages of pictures and features to interest 
all record enthusiasts and details of all 
Decca-group stereo and mono releases. 
Your monthly guide to the best of the 
new records—sixpence from your 

dealer or newsagent. 
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Rag Mulligan Quartet: Gerry 
ulligan (bar); et Baker (tpt); i 
(bs); Dave Bailey (d). 

(e) The Mariano-Dodgion Sextet: Charli2 
Mariano (alt); Jerry Dodgion (alt); Victor 
Feldman (vib); Jimmy Rowles (p); Monty Bud- 
wig (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 

(f) The Bud Shank—Bob -Cooper Quintet: 
Bud Shank (alt, f); Bob Cooper (ten, oboe)? 
Claude Williamson (p); Don Prell (bs); Chuck 
Flores (d). 

(g) Bob Brookmeyer Quintet: Bob Brookmeyer 
(v-tmb, p); Jim Hall (g); Jimmy Raney (g); 
Bill Crow (bs); Osie Johnson (d). 

(h) The Chico Hamilton Trio: Chico Hamilton 
(d); Freddie Gambrell (p); Ben Tucker (bs). 

(i) The Bud Shank Quartet: Bud Shank (ten); 
Claude Williamson (p); Don Prell (bs); Chuck 
Flores (d). 

(j) The Mastersounds: Monk Montgomery 
(Fender el-bs); Buddy Montgomery (vib); Wes 
Montgomery (g); Richie Crabtree (p); Benny 
Barth (d). 


J. J. JOHNSON—KAI WINDING 
TROMBONE OCTET 
JAl AND KAI: 
The Surrey With The Fringe On Top; You're 
My Thrill—Night In Tunisia; The Continental 
(Fontana TFE 17116. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


I know this may look like a funny joke 
—eight trombones of varying calibres, 
with a rhythm section. However, the 
results are rich, satisfying, and full of 
interest. “The Surrey with the Fringe” 
starts off like a post-horn gallop, and 
slides, grunts and modulates magnifi- 
cently through one of the most humorous 
pieces of arranged jazz I have heard for 
a long time. A pity it is followed by 
the cloying and ponderous “You’re My 
Thrill” which is certainly not mine. 

Dizzy’s “Night in Tunisia” gets the 
oriental treatment, with Candido added 
to the rhythm section, while the lead 
horns slip into the top register. In the 
final track it sounds as thought the multi- 
tudinous trombones have been augmented 
by a trumpet section, which only goes to 
show their versatility. All most tricky 
stuff, and excellent jazz at the same time. 
At least try “The Surrey”. 

GB. 


TONY KINSEY 
TIME GENTLEMEN PLEASE: 
Autumn in Cuba; Satin Doll; Twinkletoes; . 
Didn’t Know What Time It Was min.) — 
Three Moods; Cool Me Madam; Hallelujah; Time 
Gentlemen Please (18 min.) 
(Decca LK 4274. I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


The more British jazz I hear the more 
I am impressed by the way it has devel- 
oped into a really worthwhile music. 
Today, the very best—and this record is 
the very best—can stand shamelessly 
alongside any comparable sound from 
America. 

Of course and we can’t—and never will 
be able—to produce anything in the big 
band field to compare with a Basie, an 
Ellington or a Herman and I don’t sup- 
pose a real giant of jazz will ever 
appear on the British scene. But in the 
field of contemporary small group jazz 
we’re doing alright, thank you. 

Tony Kinsey and Bill le Sage are two 
of our most talented musicians—as 
instrumentalists and as writers. On this 


disc they contribute two compositions 
apiece: Kinsey with the title piece and 
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“Three Moods”, which features himself 
on drums; le Sage wrote the Latin 
American-influenced “Autumn in Cuba” 
and the sprightly “Twinkletoes”. 

It’s hard to pick out the best track; 
my own favourite is a lovely and 
imaginative version of Duke Ellington’s 
“Satin Doll”. 

The standard of playing is of a high 
level throughout. Bob Efford swings 
mightily on his tenor sax with a nice fat 
tone (he switches to bass clarinet on 
“Cool Me Madam”), Condon is more 
restrained but nonetheless effective and 
le Sage, whether on piano or vibes is 
immaculate and inventive. K.B. 

Tony Kinsey (d/tympani); Les Condon (tpt); 
Bob Efford (ten, bs-cit); Bill le Sage (p); Dave 
Willis (bs). London, March, 1958. 


GENE KRUPA 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Drummin’ Man; Drum Boogie—How High The 
Moon; Jeepers Creepers 
(Fontana TFE 17087. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


These recordings date back to the early 
forties, in fact the first title was made in 
November, 1939 and though they all 
sound a bit dated today are, I suppose, 
reasonably representative of the average 
big band swing music of the period. 

The first two sides showcase the Krupa 
virtuosity behind the drums, a virtuosity 
which seems to have dissipated some- 
what in recent years. The first title also 
features some fair trumpet from Corky 
Cornelius, and both have vocals by the 
glamorous Irene Daye. 

“Moon” is a well played arrangement 
written, oddly enough, by Gerry Mulli- 
gan. Best part of “Jeepers” is the 
fascinating vocal by that ebullient and 
original singer Leo Watson, whose vocals 
spark most of those old Spirits of 
Rhythm recordings. 


GEORGE LEWIS 
RAGGIN’ AND STOMPIN’: 
Runnin’ Wild; Say Si Si; Beale Street Blues; 
Down Home Rag (17 min.)—Somebody Stole My 
Girl; Riverside Blues; Weary Blues (16 min.) 
(Columbia 33C 9042. 10inLP. 29s. 6d.) 


A group of primitive jazz tunes. plus 
three pops played in the established 
Lewis style. The ensembles are good 
and lusty and the hard thumping rhythm 
has been well balanced and recorded. 
Lewis sounds out of tune on the rag, but 
otherwise his mellifluous clarinet is full 
of rich jazz accents. Robinson contri- 
butes a gem to “Runnin’ Wild”, his de- 
clamatory trombone integrating the 
ensembles with a sureness born of long 
experience. Alcorn provides fine, 
assertive lead, and he usually solos well. 
His growl on “Weary” and open chorus 
on “Somebody Stole” are particularly 
noticeable. Robichaux is somewhat 
adventurous and at times too flowery for 
this type of jazz, but he solos with good 
swing and interesting ideas. He is at his 
very best on the slow and moving “River- 
side Blues”, on which he plays some 
splendid blues piano. As usual Slow 
Drag and Watkins make a perfect pair of 
time keepers—steady, sure and driving. 
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Note you get your money’s worth— 
other branches of EMI please copy. 

Alvin Alcorn (tpt); Jim Robinson (tbn); 
George Lewis (clit); Joe Robichaux (p); Alcide 
‘Slow Drag’. Pavageau (bs); Joe Watkins (d). 
October, 1958. 


LITTLE RICHARD 
(b) Ain’t Nothin’ Happenin’; (a) Why Did You 
Leave Me; (a) Every Hour; (b) I! Brought It 
All On Myself; (a) Taxi Blues; (a) Get Rich 
Quick (14 min.)—(b) Please Have Mercy On 
Me; (b) Thinkin’ About My Mother; Buck Ram 
and his Rock ‘n’ Ram orch.—Crazy Lips; Any 
Hour; Hey Operator; That’s A Lotta Brass 
(16 min.) 
(RCA Camden CDN 125. 12inLP. 26s. 2/d.) 


When Little Richard Penniman re- 
corded these in 1951 and 1952 he prob- 
ably had no idea that he was shortly to 
become a high-priest of the rock ’n’ roll 
cult. As expected, he was less hysterical 
then, being merely a very average gospel 
shouter operating across the spiritual 
tracks in the rhythm-and-blues part of 
town, still using the tricks of the holy 
trade. He sounds a bit like Bobby Blue 
Bland at times, although his voice is 
rather small and he lacks Bland’s 
emotional power. The accompanying 
group provides a simple background of 
driving blues riffs, with a full-throated, 
booting tenor taking good solos on the 
oi fifth and sixth tracks of the first 
side. 

Had the best of these been issued as 
an EP it would have been a pleasure to 
recommend them. However, if you look 
closely (and only if you look closely) you 
may notice that Little Richard appears 
on a mere two tracks on the second side 
—and both of them are dreadful. The 
remainder of the playing time, what 
there is of it, is taken up by a monstrous 
banality of screeching brass called “Buck 
Ram and his Rock ’n’ Ram Orchestra. 
It should be a suggestion, not a name. 

If any keen rhythm-and-blues collector 
wishes to obtain what is undoubtedly 
the best of Little Richard I suggest he 
import the French EP selection. The 
number is Camden RCA 60206. oi 


(a) Richard Penniman (vcl); with W. Mays 
(tpt); F. Jackson, A. Dobbins (ten); J. Hudson 
(bari); J. Wimby (p); C. Holloway (bs); D. J. 
Clark (d). Atlanta, 16th October, 1951. 

(b) Penniman (vcl) with Hays (tpt); W. 
Wilson (tbn); C. Bermudez, Jackson (ten); 
Wimby (p); W. Jackson (g); Holloway (bs); 
J. Williams (d). Atlanta, 12th January, 1952. 

Other personnels unknown. 


JOHNNY MADDOX’ DIXIE BOYS 
DIXIELAND BLUES: 
Bluin’ The Blues; Strut Miss Lizzie; Beale Street 
Blues; Wolverine Blues; Memphis Blues; Royal 
Garden Blues (16 min.)—St. Louis Blues; Friday 
Night Blues; Bow Wow Blues; | Ain’t Gonna 
Give Nobody None Of This Jellyroll; Basin Street 
Blues; Tishomingo Blues; Yellow Dog Blues 

(164 min.) 
(London HA-D 2175. 12inLP. 35s. 9}d.) 


There is always a healthy demand for 
Dixieland music and I am told that the 
record companies over here find con- 
siderable difficulty in maintaining the 
supply, in so far as American recordings 
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are concerned, anyway. Here, then, is 
a lively selection, mostly “good old good 
ones”, played by a competent West 
Coast studio group led by _ pianist 
Johnny Maddox. The sleeve notes refer 
to a “remarkable meeting’ of the King 
of Ragtime and several Princes of Dixie- 
land”. But don’t be put off too much 
by this sort of blurb for, outside of 
Johnny Maddox. playing one of those 
beat-up uprights, and sounding some- 
what like a hotted-up Winifred Atwell, 
there is some reasonably good two-beat 
jazz to be heard here. 

The ensemble choruses are cleanly 
played and occasionally, as on “Beale 
Street Blues” and “Jelly Roll’, the band 
really swings; while the soloists, particu- 
larly Manny Klein and Matty Matlock 
play in a very musicianly manner. The 
thought of coloured bass player Red 
Callender blowing the tuba here is 
amusing, but he acquits himself credit- 
ably, while Nick Fatool and Nappy 
LaMare give him good support. 

Pa. 


Johnny Maddox (p); Matty Matlock (clit); 


Mannie Klein (tpt); Moe Schneider (tbn); Nappy. 


LaMare (bj); Red Callender (tu); Nick Fatool 
(d); Bobby Hammack (p). 


JOHNNY MANDEL 

JOHNNY MANDEL’S GREAT JAZZ SCORE 
FOR WANT TO LIiVE’’: 
Main Title; Poker Game; San Diego Party; Henry 
Leaves; Stakeout; Barbara Surrenders (14 min.) 
—tTrio Convicted; Trip To Corona; Peg’s Visit; 
Gas Chamber Unveiling; Nightmare Sequence; 
Preparations For Execution; Letter Writing Se- 
quence; The Last Mile; Death Scene; End Title 

(17 min.) 
(London LTZ-T 15160. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


As a glance at the titles will show, 
this is a selection of the sound track 
music from the controversial film “I 
Want to Live” which, with certain cuts, 
is finally to be allowed to be shown in 
this country. I saw the film, unexpurg- 
ated, in Hollywood last year, and unlike 
most careful and painstaking jazz score 
the musical background, this one has a 
most carefufl and painstaking jazz score 
running throughout. By this I do not 
mean that a bunch of West Coast 
musicians just sat down and jammed an 
accompaniment to the film, but that the 
score, composed by Johnny Mandel, is 
very much a part of the film. It not 
only helps to underline the restless back- 
ground against which the story is set, 
but also serves to heighten the drama in 
many places. The titles to be heard here 
represent the various sequences and are 
when yoy have seen the 


m. 

The fact that this music was written 
specifically for the film is its weakness on 
record, for, divorced from the film and 
out of context, much of it appears mean- 
ingless. Being used to hearing film music 
in this rough, unedited form, I find it 
hard to judge with the ears of the lay- 
man, but I do feel that this is an album 
worthy of the attention of all modernists 
for it represents one of the few examples 
of intelligent use of jazz in films. It will 
help your enjoyment of the music if you 
have seen the film and its musical merit 
should be judged with this in mind. 


Simply as it appears here, the music is 
formless and rather boring at times. It 
might have been better to have edited 
this score into a sort of musical digest 
of the film, but London have been brave 
enough to issue it in “rushes” form and 
they deserve praise for what they have 
done. Incidentally, don’t miss seeing the 
film—it’s a bit harrowing, but excep- 
tionally well made. 
P.T. 


Jack Sheldon, Al Porcino, Ed Leddy (tpts); 
Frank Rosolino, Milt Bernhart, Dave Wells (tbns); 
Dave Wells (also (bs-tpt); Vince De Rosa; 
Sinclair Lott, John Cave, Dick Parisi (French 
horns); Harry Klee, Abe Most, Joe Maini, Bil’ 
Holman, Marty Berman, Chuck Gentry (reeds); 
Red Mitchell (b); Pete Jolly (p); Al Hend- 
rikson (g); Shelly Manne, Larrk Bunker, Me! 
Lewis, Milt Holland, Mike Pacheko (percussion); 
Kathyrn Julye (harp). 

Composed and arranged by Johnny Mandel. 


GERRY MULLIGAN 
THE JAZZ COMBO: ‘| WANT TO LIVE” 
Black Nightgown; Theme From ‘I Want To Live’’: 
Night Watch (141 min.)—Frisco Club; Barbara's 
Theme; Life’s A Funny Thing (14} min.) 
(London LTZ-T 15161. I2inLP. 35s. 9%$d.) 


Jazz has been used in films before, to 
a greater or more often lesser degree, 
but it was considered something of a 
step forward when Johnny Mandel was 
commissioned to write and arrange the 
entire background score for what has 
proved to be Hollywood’s most contro- 
versial film of 1958. The British censor 
has denied us the privilege of seeing this 
movie in full and tasting the music at 
firsthand, but both this record and 
Johnny Mandel’s twin effort on the same 
score (see previous review) gives us a 
fair insight into its ramifications. It is 
appropriate that Peter Tanner, an ex- 
perienced professional in the film 
industry, should write on this subject, for 
he knows more about the problems of 
blending music to action than any of us. 

At the receiving end you will hear a 
slick seven piece group, ably led by 
Mulligan, playing typical West Coast 
jazz, which is not my favourite cup of 
tea. The performances, however, are first 
class, if inclined to similar treatment; 
the soloists are restless and urgent, some- 
times pushed a little too much by 
Manne’s incisive drumming. The bounc- 
ing “Nightgown” and “Night Watch” 
would pass my standards in any class. 
I also admire Mulligan’s prodding, 
thoughtful solo (is there just a hint of 
Carney influence?) in “Theme”, the title 
piece. The sleeve suggests that he “car- 
ries” the session, but my impression is 
that this is a genuine cooperative get-to- 
gether, where no throats have to be cut, 
and eye-gouging is reduced to a mini- 
mum. 

Farmer’s trumpet leaves me guessing; 
I feel that what he is doing must be 
right, but it escapes me every time, no 
matter how often I hear it. Take his 
fast solo at the opening of “Frisco”, 
which suspends me in mid air until 
Rosolino comes in to put me out of 
agony. Is this right in jazz? Maybe it 
fits the script, just like those terrifying 
Wagner thunder and lightning pieces, 
which nothing on earth will convince me 
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are great music. Back to Farmer, his 
mute solo in “Barbara’s Theme” makes 
much of an evasive theme, and should 
probably be construed as mood music in 
the context of the film. 

No one could be more delighted than 
me that the big time movie business is 
recognising jazz as a usable music form, 
which must in part reflect the immense 
impact and spread of understanding of 
jazz in the States. Even so, I suspect 
that most of it will leave the average 
British film-goer guessing, but I hope it 
will not frighten him off for life! As 
for you, Mr. Reader, you’d better get 
around quick to hear this record, if you 
want to live. Otherwise one of your 
neighbours may come and push it down 
your throat. 


Gerry Mulligan (bar) leading Art Farmer (tpt); 
Bud Shank (alt/f); Frank Rosolino (tbn); Pete 
Jolly (p); Red Mitchell (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 


HERBIE MANN 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
(a) When Lights Are Low — (b) Hip Scotch; 
(a) A Ritual 
(Fontana TFE 17113. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


For a record designed to show off the 
talents of flautist Herbie Mann, this is a 
rather strange kettle of fish since, on two 
of the three tracks, his solos are out- 
weighed in importance by the contribu- 
tions of the other men on hand. Though 
Mann seems to have garnered most of 
the major honours, I feel there are much 
better flautists around and I really don’t 
care for his work too much. Technically, 
he’s fine, but his playing is always a little 
too cold and calculated. 

“Lights”, which takes up one complete 
side, doesn’t benefit from a laboured 
introduction and the sombre theme 
statement. Really, it’s nothing more 
than a succession of solos, best of which 
comes form the dependable Joe Wilder. 
Mann’s solo is the longest, but it lacks 
purpose and direction. Gus Johnson’s 
drums drive “Ritual” along at a tear- 
away pace, but none of the soloists sound 
comfortable at this tempo. Wilder 
comes off best once again, and there’s 
some reasonable stuff by guitarist Joe 
Puma. “Hip Scotch”, by a_ smaller 
group, gives Mann more of a chance to 
be heard—his light, wispy tone blends 
tastefully with Puma’s guitar. xe 


(a) Herbie Mann (f, Idr); Bernie Glow, Joe 
Wilder, Don Stratton (tpts); Urbie Green, 
Chauncey Welsch (tbns); Anthony Ortega (alt); 
Dick Hafer (ten); Sol Schlinger (bar); Hank 
Jones (p); Joe Puma (g); Oscar Pettiford (bs); 
Gus Johnson (d). New York, 29th April, 1957 


SHELLY MANNE 
PETER GUNN: 
Peter Gunn; The Floater; Sorta Blue; The 
Brothers Go To Mothers; Soft Sounds (19} min.) 
—Fallout; Slow And Easy; Brief And Breezy; 
Dreamsville; A Profound Gass (211 min.) 
(Vogue LAC 12193. I2inLP. 36s. 54d.) 


Here is the musical background pro- 
vided for a new American TV serial 
which I gather is soon going to be 
shown on our screens. The hero, one 
reads, is a private eye who digs jazz, 
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thus this score written by Henry Mancini. 
The music is pleasant, some of it catchy 
(“Sorta Blue”, “Brief and Breezy”, etc.) 
and no doubt we shall be humming 
snatches of it in our baths in a week 
or so. 

The approach to the music here is un- 
doubtedly modern, but the boys all play 
with a beat and Candoli in particular 
fashions some good solos. 

The informative sleeve notes by Lester 
Koenig are worth reading. S.T. 

Conte Candoli (tpt); Herb Geller (alt); 
Victor Feldman (vb:/mari); Russ Freeman (p); 
Monty Budwig (bs); Shelly Manne (d). 19/1/59. 


GLENN MILLER 
GOLDEN MILLER VOL |: 


Bugle Call Rag; Measure For Measure—it 
Happened In Sun Valley 
(Top Rank JKR 8019. EP. 10s. 114d.) 


A Rank tie-up with Twentieth Century- 
Fox pictures has enabled this new label 
to acquire some interesting Glenn Miller 
recordings taken from the original sound 
tracks of the pictures “Orchestra Wives” 
and “It Happened In Sun Valley”. 
Though the arrangements vary a little, at 
least three of these performances will be 
familiar to those who knew Glenn’s band 
of 1942-3, when these two films were 
made. . 

“Bugle Call Rag” is the best of the 
four and is a well played, driving swing 
arrangement featuring some good, if 
showy, drumming from Maurice Purtill. 
“Measure” is an unfamiliar tune to me 
and is performed at a hair-raising tempo 
with really precision teamwork. The 
remaining two titles are given the 
familiar commercial treatment. 

The recording is excellent and I do 
hope that Top Rank will not only con- 
centrate on the more obvious sound 
tracks from Hollywood musicals, but 
may be able to issue some of the many 
notable jazz recordings that have never 
appeared in any picture but are hidden 
away in the film vaults of most of 
Hollywood’s major studios. Also tracks 
from very early musicals might be worth 
investigation. Lunceford, __ Ellington, 
Webb, Don Redman and McKinney’s 
Cotton Pickers, to mention only a few, 
all made films in their day. P.T. 


GLENN MILLER 


Chattanooga Choo-Choo—Serenade In Blue 
(Top Rank TR 5003. 7in. single play 6s. 114d.) 


These two famous Miller tunes have 
been taken from the films “Sun Valley 
Serenade” and “Orchestra Wives” and 
have not been issued before. They are 
obvious musts for Miller fans. This is 
one of a series of King Size 7 inchers 
which play for over five minutes per side, 
and which are real value for money. 


CHARLES MINGUS 
THE CLOWN: 
Haitan Fight Song; Blue Cee (21 min.)—Rein- 
carnation Of A Lovebird; The Clown (214 min.) 


(London LTZ-K 15164. 


12inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


The title piece on this record is to be 
approached with caution, if not with 
downright suspicion. It is the first 
example to reach this country of a new 
trend in America: combining the spoken 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


word with jazz. The narration itself is 
improvised and the idea is that it should 
mix freely with the instruments in a jazz 
band. 

Here the narration is done by a New 
York radio announcer called Jean Shep- 
herd. He tells the story of a clown, 
“who tried to please people, like most 
jazz musicians do, but nobody liked until 
he was dead”. As Shepherd speaks there 
is an accompanying commentary by 
Jimmy Knepper on trombone. In the 
parts between the talking the group takes 
off on some swinging music. 

I think the idea could be effective... 
but I don’t think it is here. It’s not the 
fault of the musicians; Shepherd’s mono- 
logue is not imaginative enough to hold 
its own with the music. The rest of the 
tracks — stimulating, modern jazz — are 
just fine. Mingus, of course, is a 
remarkable bass player; he can get more 
sound out of his instrument than any 
bassist I’ve ever heard. His playing on 
“Haitan Fight Song” is nothing short of 
brilliant. 

Porter’s alto playing is very moving; 
Knepper’s trombone playing is quite 
startling in its intensity. 

Best of the tracks is perhaps the 
beautiful “Reincarnation”, a tribute to 
Charlie Parker. K.B. 

Charles Mingus (bs); Curtis Porter (alt/ten); 
Jimmy Knepper (tbn);Wade Legge (p); Dannie 
Richmond (d). Narration on ‘‘The Clown’’ by 
Jean Shepherd. 


MICK MULLIGAN 
MICK MULLIGAN AND HIS BAND: 
Chloe; Love Is Just Around The Corner—I’ll 
Build A Stairway To Paradise; Down Home Rag 
(Parlophone GEP 8750. EP. 10s. 7d.) 


Sturdy and competent, this music 
seems to fall into the class of local dixie- 
land without the tricks. Honest blowing 
music, without subtlety or reserve. 
This band has no pretensions to deliver- 
ing a message or reconstructing a style. 

Mick Mulligan, no archaeologist he, 
belts it out with gusto, verve, and obvious 
intent. All good and jolly fun, better in 
the flesh than at second-hand, and best if 
treated as an accompaniment to other 
activities. If I had to pick one track, it 
would be “Down Home Rag”, but only 
because memories of Ory hang around 
that title. GB. 


ALBERT NICHOLAS— 
BILL COLEMAN 

CONCERT WITH ERIC KRANS DIXIELAND 
PIPERS: 
Albert Nicholas: I've Found A New Baby; Bery! 
Bryden: | Love My Man—Bill Coleman: Indiana; 
Eric Krans Dixieland Pipers: Ain’t Gonna Give 

Nobody None Of This Jelly Roll 


(Columbia SEG 7900. EP. 10s. 7}d.) 


Albert Nicholas and Bill Coleman are, 
naturally enough, the star performers 
here. Nick tip-toes through “Baby” with 
all his customary elan, his tone as warm 
as breathing and his phrasing nimble and 
unexpected. Coleman’s feature doesn’t 
add up to much, but it swings light- 
heartedly: his phrasing is fluid, his tone 
almost delicate, and there are the usual 
frequent quotes from Louis. 

Beryl Bryden sings Billie Holiday on 
“Love My Man”, not entirely un- 
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successfully, to good piano and muted 
trumpet accompaniment from the ranks 
of Holland’s Dixieland Pipers, who pro- 


vide the support on all tracks. “Jelly 
Roll” they have to themselves. They 
play well enough but without the win- 
ning fervour we have come to expect 
from local traditional groups. 

In view of the rarity of records featur- 
ing Nick and Coleman you might find 
this a worthwhile investment. oa 


RED PRYSOCK 
TEAR IT UP: 

Boyd Bennett: Tear It Up; Tight Tights—Red 
Prysock: Chop Suey; The High-Lighters: Dance 
Me To Death 
(Mercury ZEP 10015. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


The only moments of interest provided 
here are a few bars of Prysock’s capable, 
big-toned tenor on “Chop Suey”. The 
rest is the worst sort of rock’n’roll junk 
imaginable—a _ perfect illustration of 
what can happen to a worthwhile art 
form when it unwittingly stumbles into 
the grinder of commercial exploitation. 

Mercury notes must be the worst. 


DELLA REESE 

THE STORY OF THE BLUES: 

The Story Of The Blues; Good Morning Blues; 
Empty Bed Blues; Squeeze Me; You’ve Been A 
Good Old Wagon; Sent For You Yesterday (19 
min.)—St. James Infirmary; Lover Man; Things 
Ain’t What They Used To Be; Stormy Weather; 

There’s Always The Blues (18 min.) 

(London LTZ-) 15163. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Although not entirely successful, this 
is a very entertaining record for most of 
the way. Della Reese sings with clarity, 
power and, when she is not trying to 
reproduce something she doesn’t have, 
with honest emotion. She told me when 
she was here that she didn’t think she 
ought to have made this record, as she 
wasn’t old enough to really be with those 
old blues. But she said she got hold of 
the old Bessie Smith records and that 
when she listened to them they just 
knocked her out. Actually she sings the 
Bessie tunes very well. Her gospel- 
singing background enables her to get far 
enough away from Bessy’s style to make 
these blues sound original and fresh. 
This is particularly noticable on “Good 
Old Wagon” which swings quite a bit. 

Funnily enough the popular songs are 
the least successful, tho’ the singer 
does make a good job of “Stormy 
Weather” in a kind of cabaret way. The 
two Rushing blues “Good Morning” and 
“Sent For You” get good jumpy treat- 
ment, the band get that Kansas City feel 
and Miss Reese tries all she knows. 

Sy Oliver’s scores are never dull and he 
has done his best to fit the music to the 
songs. Guitarist, trumpet, tenor and 
piano, all heard solo, are deserving of 
praise, and the small band sound worthy 
of an LP all to themselves. 

The narrative, spoken (read?) by Della 
and written by Mort Goode is done 
with understanding and doesn’t embar- 
rass, but some of the musical examples 
don’t quite follow—who ever heard of 
Fats Waller in New Orleans playing 
“Squeeze Me” at a funeral! S.T. 


For comp per: 
Politely, page 6. 
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RIVER BOAT FIVE 
FROM NATCHEZ TO MOBILE: 
The World is Waiting For The Sunrise; Yellow 
Dog Blues; Twelfth St. Rag; St. Louis Blues; 
Sing Sing Sing (18 min.)—Dardanella; Colonel 
Bogey; Lazy River; Caravan (154 min.) 
(Mercury MMC 14004. 1I2inLP. 34s. 14d.) 


This is the type of semi-commercial 
Dixieland that has become popular as 
dinner music in some of New York’s 
smart restaurants, and there is everything 
here to help the digestion; a heavily 
accented offbeat to help drown the noisy 
soup-suckers; a real chuggy rhythm to 
get those molars through the steak; and 
a burping tuba to end the meal in well 
mannered relief. 

For the most part the playing, and 
occasional singing, all sounds happy 
enough, but there is not a great soloist 
in the whole band—and music of this 
kind stands or falls on the strength of its 
soloists. Some of the ensembles do swing 
in a heavy handed manner, but the un- 
imaginative rhythm never elevates the 
band above ankle height. “Yellow Dog” 
has some good trombone and not too 


bad trumpet; the clarinettist shows some - 


degree of expressive warmth on ‘“Dar- 
denella”; and an unnamed tenor sounds 
surprisingly relaxed on “St. Louis” and 
“Lazy River”. 

Note to the inquisitive. Although the 
banjoist and pianist are listed as below, 
you can’t fool us with such outrageous 
names. Amongst the cats depicted on the 
sleeve the two that look so suspiciously 
like those old cricketing ravers Maxi- 
milian Jones and Walter Flook Fawkes 
are almost too good to be true. 

S.T. 


Ted Butterman (cnt); Wray Thomas (tbn); 
Ed Reed (cit); Keller Merck (p); Dargan Fitc. 
(bjo); Ed Tedder (tuba); Jim Lunsford (d). 


ARTIE SHAW 


THE GREAT ARTIE SHAW: 

(g) Can’t Get Started; (i) Scuttlebutt; (a) Room 

With A View; (e) Blues In The Night; (b) 

Rosalie (17; min.) — (f) A Foggy Day; (d) 

What Is There To Say; (b) My Heart Stood 

Still; (h) Smoke Gets Im Your Eyes; (c) Man 
1 Love (16 min.) a 

(Camden CDN 127. I2inLP. 26s. 24d.) 


Here is a fairly satisfactory crosscut 
of Artie Shaw’s music from 1938 to 1945. 
It is all pretty commercial, but Shaw’s 
elegant clarinet is often worth listening 
to and various good jazzmen are featured 
from time to time. 

Hot Lips Page’s torrid blues trumpet 
and good jazz singing are heard on 
“Blues In The Night”, and Roy Eldridge 
gets a chance to shine on “Scuttlebutt” 
and “Foggy Day”. Best of the band sides 
is “Rosalie” where the rhythm is fine 
and crisp. S.T. 

(a) Chuck Peterson, John Best, Bernie Privin 
(tpts); George Arus, Les Jenkins, Harry Rogers 
(tbns); Les Robinson, Hank Freeman, Tony 
Pastor, George Auld (reeds); Bob bKitsis (p); 
Al Avola (g); Sid Weiss (bs); George Wettling 
(d); Helen Forrest (vc). 19/12/38. 

(b) Buddy Rich replaces Wettling; Tony 
Pastor (vcl). 17/1/39. 

(c) Same as (b). 23/1/39. 

(d) George Wendt, Jimmy Cathcart, Billy 
Butterfield (tpts); Jack Jenny, Vernon Brown 
(tbns); Les Robinson, Neely Plumb, Bus Bassey, 
Jerry Jerome (reeds); Johnny Guarnieri (p); A’ 
Al Hendrickson (g); Jud De Naut (bs); Nick 


Fatool (d); nine strings. Hollywood, 4/12/40. 

(e) Unknown. Hot Lips Page (tpt/vcl). 
2/9/41. 

(f) Roy Eldridge, George Schwartz, Bernie 
Glow, Stanley Fishelson (tpts); Bob Swift, Oliver 
Wilson, Harry Rogers, Augostino Ischia (tbns); 
Rudolph Tanza, Charles Gentry, Ralph Rosen- 
lund, Jon Walton, Louis Prisby (reeds); Dodo 
Marmarosa (p); Barney Kessel (g); Morris 
Rayman (bs); Lou Fromm (d). Hollywood, 
5/4/45. 

(g) Same as (f). July, 1945. 

(h) Butterfield (tpt); Guarnieri (harpsichord ); 
Hendrickson (g); Naut (bs); Fatool (d). 
5/12/40. 

(i) Eldridge (tpt); Marmarosa (p); Kessel 
(g); Rayman (bs); Fromm (d). 31/7/45. 


GEORGE SHEARING with 
DAKOTA STATON 

IN THE NIGHT: 

From Rags To Richards; I’m Left With The Blues 
In My Heart; Pawn Ticket; In The Night; Easy; 
1 Hear Music (164 min.)—Senor Blues; Con- 
fessin’ The Blues; Later; The Thrill Is Gone; 
The Late, Late Show; I’d Love To Make Love 

To You (17 min.) 
(Capitol T 1003. I2inLP. 32s. 2d.) 


Dakota Staton sings on tracks 2, 4 and 
6 of both sides of this record. Her 
earthy, very powerful delivery rather 
overpowers the quiet Shearing Quintet, 
but the group produce a more potent beat 
than usual and don’t let the singer down. 
Miss Staton’s style comes midway be- 
tween that of Sarah Vaughan and Dinah 
Washington. She doesn’t have the 
authority of either, but she undoubtedly 
does have a talent of her own. I don’t 
like her disregard of the mood and 
melody of Benny Carter’s lovely “Blues 
In My Heart’, but she sings such songs 
as “Thrill Is Gone” with some dramatic 
effect. 

Most of the rest is in the familiar, 
regulated Shearing manner. There are 
swinging bits on “Pawn Ticket’, and 
“Easy” sounds nice and relaxed, but the 
music seldom kindles excitement. McKib- 
bon, Brice and Thielmans constitute a 
very sound rhythm team. aie 


George Shearing (p); Emil Richards (vbs); 
Jean ‘Toots’ Thielmans (g); Al McKibbon (bs); 
Percy Brice (d); Armando Peraza (bongos/ 
conga). 


JOHNNY SMITH 
MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT: 
(a) Moonlight In Vermont; (a) Tabu; (b) 
Tenderly; (c) Cavu; (d) Ghost Of A Chance; 
(a) Jaguar (17 min.)—(b) Stars Fell On 
Alabama; (a) Where Or When; (c) Wl Be 
Around; (e) Cherokee; (e) Yesterdays; (d) 
Vilia (164 min.) 
(Vogue LAB 12189. 12inLP. 36s. 5}d.) 


A languid recital of pretty melodies, 
that have their only relief in the playing 
of Stan Getz, Paul Quinichette and to a 
lesser degree Zoot Sims. Johnny Smith 
is obviously a most competent guitarist, 
but most of his playing is more suited 
for party background music than to a 
jazz session. Exceptions here are to be 
found on his original “Cavu’”, which has 
Sims playing a breathy, jumpy solo, and 
the fast “Jaguar” on both of which he 
creates good solos. 

Getz blows when given a chance, but 
most of the time he merely trots out 
those old phrases which he keeps up his 
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sleeve for just such an occasion as this. 
One can hardly blame him; I found my- 
self nodding a time or two. 

S.T. 


(a) Stan Getz (tnr); Johnny Smith (g); San- 
ford Gold (p); Eddie Safranski (bs); 
Lamond (d). March, 1952. 

(b) Bob Carter and Morey Feld replace 
Safranski and Lamond. May, 1953. 

(c) Zoot Sims (tnr); Gold (p); Smith (g); 
Lamond (d); Arnold Fishkin (bs). June, 1953. 

(d) Same as (a) Sims replaces Getz. March, 
1952. 

(e) Same as (a) Paul Quinichette replaces 
Getz. August, 1953 


JOE TURNER 

ROCKING THE BLUES: 

We’re Gonna Jump For Joy; Teen Age Letter; 
Love Roller Coaster; Lipstick Powder And Paint; 
Morning Noon And Night; | Need A Girl; Red 
Sails In The Sunset (16 min.)—Blues In The 
Night; After A While; World Of Troubles; TV 
Mama; You Know | Love You; Still In Love; 

Trouble In Mind (184 min.) 
(London HA-E 2173. I2inLP. 35s. 94d.) 


Few jazz lovers who keep their ears 
open will fail to include Joe Turner’s 
“Boss of the Blues” LP as one of the 
best vocal records of the last ten years. 
It is to my mind one of the most endur- 
ing collections of songs we have had in 
this country; one which puts iii the shade 
the work of lesser singers about whom 
there has been a disproportionate fuss— 
Rushing, Joe Williams, Jimmy Wither- 
spoon. 

Turner made his name here with a 
single record side, issued in 1939. The 
song was “Roll ’em Pete”. For sheer 
barbaric splendour, for the concise 
authority of the blues in three minutes, 
it cannot be surpassed. a 

There was plenty of gleeful anticipa- 
tion when rumour said that the Atlantic 
collection would be issued here. Under 
the name of “Boss of the Blues” it made 
its impression, but it was obvious that 
there was a certain reserve in the recep- 
tion it got. Perhaps because convinced 
blues lovers tend towards the past, and 
some people cannot quite accept the 
presence of Joe Newman, Frank Wess, 
Seldon Powell, Jimmy Nottingham, or 
Lawrence Brown, that unfortunate scape- 
goat for critical fatuity. : 

If we must put the Turner records in 
any order of merit, then without a doubt 
“Roll ’em Pete” comes first. Next, the 
missing LP which we all await. Then 
“The Boss of the Blues”. And finally 
this one. : 

“Rocking the Blues” is not a dis- 
tinguished collection, but it is vital, 
large and swinging. I enjoy it very 
much, but then I liked the 45 r.p.m. 
versions of the real juke box songs— 
“Roller Coaster’, “Lipstick”, “Morning, 
Noon and Night”, and “World of 
Trouble”. For some reason they have 
left out “Corrina” and entirely forgotten 
than wonderful pair (still available as 
a single?) “Chicken and Hawk’ and 
“Boogie Woogie Country Girl”. 

As rock it is all very good, and the 
current crop of hip shakers can take a 
good many lessons from Joe Turner. As 
jazz, it rarely departs from the true path 
(wherever that may go). As sheer huge 
jovial enjoyment, it is right there. It’s 
not the best record of the month, but it 
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is one which I would not care to be 
without. 

First track is a rehash of “Roll ’em 
Pete”, rumbustious and an _ obvious 
crowd pleaser; “Teen Age Letter” is a 
bumpy medium tempo jaunt; the next 
four you can skip if you take jazz 
seriously, but: that may be your loss. 
Surprisingly, “Blues in the Night”, which 
never was anything special, comes alive 
in Turner's hands. After the two 
genuine old blues on this second side, 
the highspot comes with the rolling “TV 
Mama” (“lovely pitcher’ says Joe), a 
gradual letdown through the histrionics 
of “You Know I Love You” to Doc 
Pomus’s frankly sentimental “Still in 
Love”, a song in which Lonnie Johnson 
would delight. 

To return a moment. The Joe Turner 
LP we are waiting for, and which must 
come some day, is one which musters the 
1945 sessions with Frankie Newton and 
Don Byas, and the pre-war frolics with 
Lips Page and Buster Smith. And, of 
course, “Low Down Dirty Shame”, 
“Lonesome Graveyard” and the indis- 
pensable “Roll ’em Pete”. o 

-B. 


. SARAH VAUGHAN 
VAUGHAN AND VIOLINS: 
Gone With The Wind; Day By Day; Please Be 
Kind; Live For Love; Ill Close My Eyes (17 
min. )—Misty; The Midnight Sun Will Never Set; 
That’s All; I’m Lost; Love Me; The Thrill Is 
Gone (183 min.) 
(Mercury MMC 14001. 12inLP. 34s. 1d.) 
SONGS FROM SARAH: 
Cool Baby; Are You Certain—Everything | Do; 
1 Ain’t Hurtin’ 
(Mercury ZEP 10011. EP. 12s. 34d.) 
Aoril In Paris—jim 
(Mercury YEP 9507. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Sarah seems to be rivalling Ella in 
terms of prolific recording. She seems 
also to be concentrating more and more 
on the ballad or near-ballad treatment, 
which makes her interest to jazz fans 
ever diminishing. Despite Quincy Jones 
arrangements there is little to redeem the 
“Strings” session, except for the revival 
of an extremely attractive tune, Otis 
Rene’s “I’m Lost”. No one can blame a 
successful singer for cashing in on the 
public taste of the moment, but they must 
think twice about their motives when 
their style and reputation in the long 
term hinges on their ability to put across 
a jazz number with a beat. The dubious 
big band and choir accompaniment to 
the “Songs” EP adds little to Miss 
Vaughan’s prowess as a singer; it is only 
in the last session, a 1954 set made with 
Clifford Brown, Mann and Quinichette, 
that one can form any impression of her 
ability to sing jazz. Unfortunately both 
pieces are sung at a very lethargic tempo, 
which apparently suits her style, but 
imposes considerable restrictions on the 
accompanying group. 

On this showing, there is nothing that 
Sarah can add to Billie Holiday’s or Ella 
Fitzgerald’s contemporary work. 

YEP 9507: Sarah Vaughan (vel); Clifford 
Brown (tpt); Herbie Mann (f); Paul Quinichette 
(ten); Jimmy Jones (p); Joe Benjamin (bs); 
Roy Haynes (d). New York City, December, 
1954. 


RECORD REVIEWS—continued. 


BOB WALLIS 
STORYVILLE REVISITED: 
(b) Dippermouth Blues; (b) Smag It; (b) St. 
Louis Blues; (b) Lou-easy-an-i-a (15} min. )— 
(b) Sing On; (a) Winter Wonderland; (a) ~ 
Collegian; (b) Red Wing (12 min.) 
(77 LP 12. 10inLP. 29s. 10d.) 


Give him the time, and I’ve no doubt 
that Bob Wallis will develop into one of 
Britain’s finest jazz musicians. Even on 
this LP, cut nearly two years ago, he 
shows as a fiery, wailing trumpet player, 
only limited by a lack of technique that 
cccasionally leads him into melodic 
dead-ends. He blows hard, with a wild, 
hand-shake vibrato, yet manages to con- 
tain all the vehemence in his tone, with- 
out overblowing like so many others of 
the same school. Bob has only recently 
started playing again after a long illness, 
but already shows every indication of 
fulfilling his earlier promise. His present 
band, playing a rough mixture of Kansas 
City and New Orleans, is undoubtedly 
the hottest in the country. 

Significantly, then, the best tracks on 
the above LP are those from the later 
session. Wallis is more assured and 
really demonstrates his potential as he 
tears into the traditional breaks on “Snag 
It” and whips “Red Wing” to a rousing 
climax. Mac Duncan provides com- 
patible support in the ensembles and 
shares casual choruses with Acker Bilk’s 
gurgly-toned clarinet. The rhythm section 
put down a good. sliding beat, for which 
most of the credit must go to Hugh 
Rainey, who obviously knows a thing or 
two about jazz banjo. 

“Collegian”, a feature for the agile 
clarinet of Les Woods, is the better of 
the ring-ins from a previous date. If 
he always sounds as good it’s a wonder 
we don’t hear more from him. 

Brian Harvey’s sleeve note tells us 
nothing about the musicians and even 
less about William Russell, but that does 
not make the music any less enjoyable. 
The cover design is good. _ 


(a) Bob Wallis (tpt); John Mortimer (tbn); 
Les Wood (cit); Hugh Rziney (bjo); Ginger 
Baker (d); Pete Gresham (p); Stu Winsey (bs). 
May, 1957. Metro Club, London. 

(b) Wallis (tpt); Mac Duncan (tbn); Acker 
Bilk (clt); Hugh Rainey (bjo); Ginger Baker 
(d); Bill Reid (bs). Add John R. T. Davies 
(alt) on ‘‘Sing On’’. Ken Colyer Club, London, 
25th September, 1957. 


GEORGE WETTLING 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 

(a) Buckin’ For Buck; (b) A Good Man Is Hard 
To Find—(a) After You’ve Gone; (b) Memphis 
Blues 
(Fontana TFE 17083. EP. 12s. 34d.) 


Wild Bill Davison always moves me— 
his tight, stomping phrases and shot- 
around-the-edges tone persistently recall 
the great Johnny Bayersdorfer, another 
man who. captured those early jazz quali- 
ties that even most of the Negro players 
have now lost. Bill is less boisterous 
than usual here, but he punches confi- 
dently in the ensembles and pounces on 
his break in “Memphis” with shattering 
intensity. This, like his work in the last 
eight bars of Krupa’s “Scandinavian 
Baby”, is one of my favourite moments 
in jazz. 
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But Wild Bill apart, if the music of 
Condon’s Indestructibles is generally to 
your liking then this serving, spiced on 
two tracks by Jimmy Archey’s impec- 
cable trombone and marred only slightly 
by Ed Hall’s un-New Orleans activities, 
is better than most of their post-Com- 
modore work. And I’m glad Baby Dodds 
left his cymbal to George Wettling. 

T.S. 

(a) Wild Bill Davison (cnt); Jimmy Archey 
(tbn); Ed Hall (cit); Joe Sullivan (p); Eddie 
Condon (gtr); Bob Casey (bs); George Wettling 
(d). 2/3/51. 

(b) as (a) but Cutty Cutshall (tbn) replaces 
pir Ralph Sutton (p) replaces Sullivan. 
4/ 


JOSH WHITE 


JOSH WHITE STORIES: 
Dupree Blues—Frankie And Johnny; Cotton-Eyed 
Joe 


(H.M.V. 7EG 8465. EP. 10s. 74d.) 


Three of the better songs from the LP 
collection which was issued under the 
title of “Josh White Stories Vol. 1” (re- 
viewed J.J. June 1958). For anyone who 
cares for a cultivated style of blues, 
“Dupree” is an admirable song. Verse 
after verse, driven by that story-telling 
guitar, ending with a coda built around 
the “sail on, little girl” tag. 

“Cotton-eyed Joe” is a_ short folky 
piece, of the sweet melancholy type which 
Josh likes and which suits his voice so 
well. Everybody knows “Frankie and 
Johnny”, but this version is more inter- 
esting than most. Firmly in the back- 
ground is a very competent trio. Good 
singing, declamatory and aiming to 
entertain. Not earthy. as 


PHIL WOODS 
SOUNDS OF JAZZ: 
Squire’s Parlor—Like Someone In Love 
(Fontana TFE 17078. EP. 12s. 3d.) 


Records such as this serve to reaffirm 
the growing belief that, far from being 
just another of the many Bird-fanciers, 
Phil Woods is quickly maturing into a 
fine soloist with a style and conception 
of his own. There’s no denying that his 
playing is liberally flavoured with 
Parkerisms (what altoist in the modern 
idiom hasn’t been influenced by Bird?), 
but at the same time. Woods has added 


a few personal touches to the accepted - 


formula and is today considered one of 
the principal voices on the New York 
scene. His ripe. biting tone adds traces 
of fire and excitement to his blowing, 
and he is equipped with the ability to 
construct logical, cohesive solos as 
opposed to letting rip with a string of 
badly-tailored notes—a practise which 
gets manv of his contemporaries pre- 
cisely nowhere. 

The two extended tracks here are both 
good examples of Woods at his best. 
His playing is noticably restrained, 
although this in no way detracts from the 
quality of his long and tastefully fash- 
ioned solos. 

K.G. 


Phil Woods (alt); Bob Corwin (p); “Sonny 
Dallas (bs); Nick Stabulas (4). 
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One of the most remarkable features of 
British jazz over the past few years has 
been the astonishing ascendancy of the 
Chris Barber band to a degree of popu- 
larity which would seem to exceed that 
attained by any other jazz group in this 
country and extend far beyond normal 
jazz appreciation circles. 

Just as remarkable, however, is the 
tremendous volume of criticism which 
the band has received from both profes- 
sional and amateur writers. Every per- 
former, even the greatest, must, of course, 
expect a certain amount of criticism; but 
the Barber band has had more than its 
fair share, and a good deal of this has 
not been of a very constructive nature. 
Indeed, it has apparently become quite 
fashionable to sneer at this group. One 
attacker even went so far as to level 
against it the ludicrous charge that it is 
not really a jazz band—ironic indeed 
when one considers that its musical 
policy was founded on what the purists 
claim to be the only true jazz. 

I am far from being a traditionalist 
at heart, and it would be an exaggeration 
to describe Barber as a particular fav- 
ourite of mine; but I do feel that his is 
one of the best bands we have produced 
in the traditional field, better than most 
of its contemporaries in the idiom and 
infinitely superior to all but a few of 
those on the scene in the early revivalist 
days. Its individual members are all 
extremely competent, particularly the 
excellent Pat Halcox, a forceful and 
imaginative trumpeter who is also one 
of the very few British players to have 
attempted the “growl” style. The 
polished, mature clarinet work of Monty 
Sunshine shows an improvement out of 
all recognition on his playing with the 
old Crane River band. Barber himself, 
while not an outstanding soloist (though 
he, too, is constantly improving), is a 
first-rate ensemble trombonist. 

The rhythm section comes in for per- 
sistent criticism, largely on account of 
the presence of ‘the banjo. I am admit- 
tedly no advocate of the instrument, 
being of the school of thought that 
favours the guitar in the fulfilment of 
this particular function, but Eddie Smith 


‘is, | imagine, as good an exponent as 


they come. He does not plod in the 
heavy, monotonous manner of many 
banjoists, and the section as a whole, 
notwithstanding the twanginess, gives a 
considerable lift. Again, it is better than 
most of our other banjo - flavoured 
sections both past and present-—the early 
Lyttelton section, for example. 

Collectively, the six musicians have 
acquired that sense of mutual understand- 
ing and teamwork which results from 
playing together over a long period with 
little change of personnel. 

Though broadly traditional in char- 
acter, the band is not so hidebound in 
tradition that it is afraid to experiment 
with unusual material. One LP in par- 
ticular, “Echoes of Harlem” (Nixa NJL1), 
contains a very much out of the rut selec- 
tion of tunes, including such unfamiliar 
titles as “Here Comes My Blackbird”, 
“Magnolia’s Wedding Day” and “Dixie 
Cinderella’, and considerable deviations 
in performance from strict New Orleans. 
At a Barber concert I attended in 
Bournemouth last year, good jazz was 
produced from such unlikely numbers as 
“I’m Gonna Wash That Man Right Out 
Of My Hair”. Only a very few numbers 
in the programme came into the “tired 
old warhorse” category, and although the 
audience was probably a typical popular 
Sunday concert one rather than a special- 
ised jazz one, only “The Saints” and 
“Mama Don’t Allow”, which incorpora- 
ted a drum solo, could be regarded as 
concessions to’ the less enlightened type 
of fan. 

By and large, the consistently good 
work of this band and its singer, Otillie 
Patterson, surely the finest of her type 
ever to grace the local scene, is sympto- 
matic of the vast strides that British 
jazz of all types has made in recent years. 
Why, then, all the criticism? Why is it 
that praise for Barber in the musical 
press is comparatively rare? Perhaps 
one answer could be that his Peso va 
appearances in the Top Twenty record 
charts have caused him to be associated 
with rock and commercial skiffle in the 
minds of some jazz lovers. It is true 
that he commands a large following 
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Approved 


By Brian Gladwell 


among teenagers, many of whom prob- 
ably like pop singers of the Big Beat 
school equally well and know little or 
nothing of the really great men of jazz. 
It is also true that while some visiting 
American jazz greats have played to half- 
empty houses and others who have not 
played here are unlikely ever to do so 
because of their low box office poten- 
tialities, a Barber concert has apparently 
an assured sell-out. Puzzling as these 
things may be to the seasoned jazz lover, 
however, it is grossly unfair to carp at 
Barber’s music because of them. Rather 
there should be gratification that a good 
jazz band should be so well supported, 
always bearing in mind the possibility 
that some of the young people thus gain- 
ing their first taste of jazz may themselves 
later develop into knowledgeable and 
lifelong enthusiasts. 

A proportion of the anti-Barber feeling 
may well be directly due to this pheno- 
menal commercial success, for in the 
minds of some people it seems there is 
the absurd notion that a musician’s 
artistic worth goes down in direct ratio 
as his bank balance goes up. They seem 
unable to accept the idea of jazz 
musicians appearing on stage smartly 
dressed and giving a polished perform- 
ance which appeals to a lot of people 
other than quasi-intellectual rhythm club 
types. The fact is, however, that the 
musical integrity of Barber and his men 
has not been unduly sullied by their 
popularity and consequent higher finan- 
cial status. Moreover, by this popularity 
tkey are, in a sense, doing more for the 
jazz cause than the talented musician 
eking out a meagre existence in obscurity. 
They could even be indirectly responsible 
for the latter’s eventual emergence into 
the limelight (and presumably, by his 
success, into the black books of those 
same narrow-minded bigots). 

Not the least of Barber’s achievements 
is the resounding success he has scored 
in America. By creating a demand there 
for his music, he is paving the way for 
more band exchanges which would bring 
another crop of welcome U.S. visitors to 


(Continued on page 36) 
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This is one of a series of taped interviews with musicians, 
who are asked to give a snap opinion on a set of records 
played to them. Although no previous information is given 
as to what they are going to hear, they are, during the actual 
playing, handed the appropriate record sleeve. Thus in no 
way is their judgment influenced by being unaware of what 
they are hearing. As far as possible the records played to 
them are currently available items procurable from any 
record shop. 


Dave Lee, pianist with the Johnny Dankworth Orchestra 
was born in London, but whilst still a boy moved to South 
Africa. Here he studied music and for some years led his 
own band at Ciro’s Club, Johannesburg. He was one of a 
syndicate who was responsible for bringing Johnny Dank- 
worth to South Africa in 1954, as a result of which he was 
persuaded by Johnny to return to England with him and to 
become his pianist and road manager to the band. He has 
stayed with the Dankworth band ever since. 


The records I played him all featured pianists. | 
Sinclair Trail 


“Grandpa's Spells’’ piano solo by Jelly Roll Morton. London AL 3534 

That was Jelly Roll Morton wasn’t it? I think he had a 
great deal, yet to me he was never one of the greatest of the 
old time piano players. He was always a pleasure to listen 
to, but never reached the top with me—maybe it was that bad 
left hand that annoys me. I somehow felt he was never one 
of the real makers of early jazz. Sorry, I don’t go for him 
very strongly. 


“South End Boogie’’ piano solo by Cripple Clarence Lofton. 
Vogue LDE 122 
But there are plenty of the old timers I really like. Heard 
something by Memphis Slim once that was fabulous. Who 
is that playing now? Cripple Clarence Lofton is it? Has some 
tricky touches, but is not too impressive. Certainly has a lot 
of beat, but lacks subtlety, though some of his little riffs are 
cute. If I want to listen to boogie, then Albert Ammons is 
my man. He plays great blues with that strong beat—he can 
be inspired, really great! 
To me Ammons was as far out ahead of all other boogie and 


OPINION 


DAVE LEE 


blues pianists as Fats Waller was in front of all other stride 
men. 


“Ain't Misbehavin’ "' Columbia 33S 1018 


That’s Fats you’re playing now? No, I hear it’s not, but 
he’s great. Ralph Sutton is it? Well that’s great stride piano, but 
yet a long way behind the man whose style he was copying. 
Fats just had the greatest feeling for swing—that something 
that no one else had. 

And yet even he didn’t swing half as much as Art Tatum. 


piano solo by Ralph Sutton. 


“Father Steps In’’. Earl Hines and his orchestra HMV DLP 1132 


That’s Earl Hines, of course. I don’t like him playing with 
a band—wrong environment. Tatum never played his best 
when surrounded by other instruments. Hines and Tatum both 
had so much to say and are so great that any record which 
includes other instrumentalists is just a waste of time until it 
gets to them—then more often than not they’re thrown for they 
haven't the time to say what they wanted. I suppose you realise 
that Earl Hines is really a modernist. So much so-called 
modern jazz just isn’t modern at all. It’s just “lets all play like 
Charlie Parker or Dizzy Gillespie”. No, Earl plays real modern 
piano, but he doesn’t try or even want to play in the Parker 
or Gillespie manner. That’s the thing! There is a very 
important difference between real modern jazz and playing 
Charlie Parker music. Hines doesn’t want to play in that style 
and when he gets in that environment, as with a small modern 
band, it is apt to throw him a little. He must and should have 
plenty of room to have his say. Of course he played wonder- 
fully well with that big band of his, but the excellent arrange- 
ments left plenty of room for him to move. 

He is really a tremendously exciting pianist. Do you know 
when he played here with Teagarden, I got so excited at that 
concert at the Coliseum that I found myself actually standing 
up, after one of his solos, saying to the people around me, “say 
did you hear that!” Oh, he has so much! 


“All God's Chillun Got Rhythm’’ piano solo by Bud Powell. 
Columbia 33C 9016 
Well this is wonderful before it begins—it is Bud Powell of 
course. If Powell had had an inch more technique, I don’t 
know just how great he’d have been—impossible to gauge. 
You know, there is a strong and direct line between the playing 
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of Powell and Hines. Powell’s greatest influence was undoubt- 
edly Hines. His left hand reminds me constantly of Earl’s and 
the way he sticks in those little push notes is typical Hines. 
Sometimes the resemblance is fantastic (do you know “Jazz at 
Massey Hall’”—Powell is at his most Hines-like on that?). 
‘Course when Powell plays solo he often copies Art Tatum, but 
never mind how near Art he gets the method is still Hines. 
Hear that left hand? That’s not Tatum, Art never used his 
left hand like that—that’s a Hines left. But despite all the 
influence, Bud Powell is without question one of the great 
jazz pianists. 
“Sittin’ And Rockin’ ’’ piano solo by Art Tatum. Columbia 33CX 10053 
Tatum is wonderful! You see I can’t even try to explain 
about Tatum. I am a pianist and have never got over my 
feeling of astonishment when I listen to any Tatum record. His 
playing is so far ahead of me I don’t feel I’m even in a position 
to judge. Everything he does—that distinctive sound, he has 
it all—that’s it! That’s where all cross-roads meet, all styles, 
all idioms, all techniques, all everything meet with Tatum. He’s 
it. Never a greater jazzman, let alone pianist. Phineas New- 
born said Tatum was the greatest and Phineas, alongside Hines, 
is the greatest I’ve heard in the flesh. Peterson is wonderful but 
not quite in the top bracket. It is a personal opinion but 
Peterson’s style is not quite my cup of tea—I’d rather listen to 
his influences (Tatum, Powell, Garner) than just listen to a 
patchwork pattern of all three. 


“*Barbados’’ piano solo by Phineas Newborn. London LTZ-K 15057 

Phineas I love. He has but recently arrived but in ten years 
I think he will be recognised as the greatest. People will say 
“after Tatum came Phineas Newborn”. Completely different 
conception to Tatum—much more modern. He’s the modern 
man. Ask him to play a standard and he’ll play “Barbados” 
or a Charlie Parker tune—for that’s where he began. His 
rounding, his beginning was with Charlie Parker and so, there- 
ore, he must sound different (mine was with Duke, Teddy 
Wilson, Fats). When he leans back on the greats his great 
influence was Charlie Parker; others are to him merely history 
with historical interests. His style comes from the Milt Jack- 
son side of the world—very modern school—the good side of 
the modern school. He plays a lot of jazz and has pretty good 
idea of beat. Funnily enough his records, those I’ve heard 
anyway, are immature and unformed—wonderfully brilliant but 
don’t hang together all that well. Whereas when Tatum plays 
a solo he transforms it from “here I am playing a tune” to 
“here is a composition based upon such and such a tune”; a 
new tune which has form, meaning, contrast, everything. New- 
born hasn’t managed that on record yet. ,However, when I 
heard him recently he showed a real funky blues feeling and 
played a lot of things which I found just too beautiful. In 
fact I think he’s here now, Pettiford said given a few years and 
he will be it—ahead of them all. The only piano player Basie 
spoke of outside ‘Tatum was Newborn. I was surprised to hear 
Basie praising him so highly as at that time I had only heard 
his records: but he is so much better in the flesh. 


“Mood Indigo’ piano solo by Thelonious Monk. London LTZ-U 15019 

Monk? I don’t like Thelonious Monk’s piano playing—T'll 
probably lose a lot of friends if you quote me but I don’t like 
Thelonious Monk’s piano playing. I like some of the things he 
does. He has a very beautiful modern conception but I always 


We are now issuing regular lists of the more worthwhile and hard fs 


want to hear it put down. I want to hear him play it but he 
goes in too much for amateur ramblings. I feel he tries to 
create an impression of “If only you knew me better you’d 
know I’m doing something great”. But more often than not 
I can’t understand what he’s trying to say. I can only judge 
by what I hear and what I hear I don’t like. There’s nothing 
there for me—nothing at all. I’ve heard him four or five times 
with rhythm, with group and solo but I’m afraid, like Dave 
Brubeck, he leaves me cold, uninterested and bored! Neither 
have anything to offer me. 

Of the newcomers I rate Ray Bryant very highly. I’ve only 
heard a little of him but he floors me. 

Horace Silver’s another very great jazz pianist although not 
quite amongst the top leaguers. -He swings but is not one of 
the real great ones. 


‘“‘Louise’’ piano solo by Erroll Garner. Philips BBL 7313 

Of course we mustn’t forget Erroll Garner. He is right in 
the top league. A fabulous performer. Do you know his 
“Blue Lou”? I rate that as one of the finest piano solos ever 
played by anyone. 

Let us remember the piano’s a big instrument. It has got 
to be played—got to be filled out. It is probably the only 
instrument which needs nothing. It can stand on its own— 
played correctly and properly it needs no one. But it takes a 
man to play it—not a boy. It’s an awful lot of music you’ve 
got to make to fill a piano. It’s not like, for instance, a front 
line musician—with all due respect and there are some great 
ones—they only have to think of one line—which is what they 
are playing. They have to be aware of the chords and sequence 
and tune and mood and play it. But to be a piano player— 
what I call a piano player—you’ve got to have all that plus the 
orchestration behind it—the filling out of the melody, whatever 
you're playing. One hand supporting the other, accompanying 
and helping—alternatively. If you can do this then you begin 
to be what I call a piano player. Once you've got all that you 
start filling out the piano. You don’t just use three octaves 
which a lot of the modern musicians do today—tap away and 
think “this must be good ’cause it sounds like John Lewis”. 
Tap, tap, tap, with the right hand—tut, tut, tut, with the left, 
plus some odd little push chords. That to me is not playing 
the piano. 

The instrument’s got to be played nobly. It’s got to be “here 
I am—a man an’ playing the goddam piano”. Big—not finick- 
ing around you know. It annoys me when I see people being 
knocked out by pianists not using a quarter or fraction of the 
instrument at all. Not even playing it. Whereas we all know 
that Louis Armstrong and others have made great jazz 
solos on three notes, we know too that if that was all they’d 
ever done it wouldn’t be enough. Louis uses his instru- 
ment to the full as well—you'’ve got to. You’ve got an instru- 
ment to play—it’s part of the duty of the musician to his 
instrument to play it to the full—that’s the beauty of the piano 
—it’s all there to play. You need no one—not like a trumpet 
player standing there in the studio hoping a piano player will 
pass by so he can practise with him. You've got it all. 

If I hadn’t been a pianist I’d have been a trumpeter, for 
there is one thing about a trumpet—you can stand up there and 
hold a note. One damn thing you can’t do on a piano. You 
just can’t hold a note for four bars, It’s a weakness of the 
piano in jazz. 


Tel.: GERrard 419 
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BLUES on RECORD 


(PART X) 


Sonny Terry 

(see also Brownie McGhee section) 

“Folk Blues’ (with Alec Stewart, gtr) 

Side 1: The Fox Chase; Talking About 
The Blues; Goodbye Leadbelly; Red 
River Blues. 

Side 2: John Henry; Mama Told Me; 
Moaning and Mourning Blues; In The 


Evening. 
Vogue LDE 137 

“City Blues’ (with Alec Stewart, vo 
and gtr) 

Side t: Chain The Lock On My Door; 
Little Annie (vo Stewart); Louise Blues; 
Down In The Bottom; (vo Alec 
Stewart); Baby, Baby Blues. 

Side 2: Custard Pie; Kansas City; Late 
One Saturday Night (vo Stewart); Old 
Woman Blues; Hard Luck Blues (vo 


Stewart). 
Vague LDE 165 
(EP from above, EPV 1095 plus a 78 of 
“Fox Chase” and “John Henry” on 
Vogue V23262). 


“Hootin’ Blues” (backing of no interest) 
Parlophone R3598 

“Whoopin The Blues” 

Side 1: Don’t You Hear Me Calling You; 
Silver Fox Chase; Worried and Lone- 
some Blues; Greyhound Bus Station. 

Side 2: She Is A Sweet Woman; South 
Bound Express; You Want Me Blues; 
Tell Me Little Woman. 

Melodisc MLP 516 

(EP from above, EPM 7-83) 

“Harmonica Blues’ 

Side 1: Alcoholic Blues; Women’s Blues; 
Locomotive Blues: Bad Luck Blues. 
Side 2: Lost John; Shortnin’ Bread; Fine 

and False Blues; Harmonica Stomp; 


Beautiful City. 
Topic 10T30 


Although a distinguished critic in Jazz 
Monthly has classified both Sonny Terry 
and his partner Brownie McGhee as fine 
minor artists, I find myself in profound 
disagreement. Both Terry and McGhee 
seem to me to be most important singers 
—particularly Terry. All the above 
recordings are well worth having, and I 
would hate to have to choose only one. 
Sonny is a truly magnificent folk artist 
who is completely unspoiled by the com- 
mercial world—a dedicated man who 
sings the blues with great feeling. He 
is also one of the greatest harmonica 
players. It is to be hoped that both 
Brownie and Sonny will pay us another 
visit before long. 

One word about Alec Stewart, who can 
be heard singing and playing on the two 


DERRICK STEWART-BAXTER 


10-inch Vogues: Stewart is no longer 
active, but was at one time a pupil of 
Brownie McGhee’s—“He got tired of the 
guitar and gave it up before he had 
properly learned it”, Brownie told me. 
As 1 singer he is quite interesting, and 
it is a pity he lost heart. 


Ramblin’ Thomas 


(one side of an EP-reverse, Blind Blake) 
So Lonesome Blues/Lock and Key Blues. 

; Jazz Collector JEL 4 

Thomas was an obscure singer who 
made a number of titles for Paramount 
in the late twenties and early thirties. A 
true folk artist, he reminds me a little 
of the great Blind Lemon Jefferson. The 
titles under review should be in every- 
one’s collection. He is no mean guitarist. 

The Blind Blake titles on the reverse 
(“Come On Boys Let’s Go” and “Skeedle 
Loo Doo”) are fine swinging sides with 
Blake’s exciting guitar well featured. This 
is an EP which every true blues lover 
should hasten to buy. 


Willie Mae “ Big Mama ” Thornton 


Hound Dog—Mischievous Boogie 
Vogue V2284 
“Hound Dog” is the same blues that 
a certain Mr. Presley made popular. 
Here is the original. If ever there was 
a striking example of what can happen to 
a fine city blues when commercialism 
takes over, this is it. Mama Thornton is 
a most exciting singer and this 78 disc 
can be recommended. A _ comparison 
between the two versions is saddening. 
The World of Paul Slicky is a most un- 
savoury place—possibly that is why Mr. 
John Osborne has roused the anger of so 
many people! 


Pinewood Tom and Tall Tom 


Side 1: (Pinewood Tom) D.B.A. Blues; 
New Mean Mistreater. 
Side 2: (Tall Tom) You Broke My Heart; 


Easy Papa. 
Jazz Collector JEL 5 
Pinewood Tom was a pseudonym for 
Josh White—a very different Josh to the 
smooth performer of today. These two 
tracks are good examples of the early 
White. Nothing very memorable hap- 
pens, but the singing is attractive. James 
Platt. or Tall Tom as he is called on this 
EP, is an interesting performer. Very 
much the Chicago blues artist he sings 
both blues very well. An interesting, if 
not a memorable issue. 
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Bessie Tucker 


“Blues By Bessie’ (EP) 

Side 1: I Got All Cut To Pieces; Fort 
Worth and Denver. 

Side 2: Fryin’ Pan and Skillet Blues; 


Penitentiary Blues. 
HMV 7EG8085 
When this series began this was still 
available, but, unhappily, all these HMV 
Victors have been deleted (Decca now 
hold the rights to them, but I doubt 
whether this wonderful disc wiH ever re- 
appear). Miss Tucker was a fierce shouter 
of the blues and these four tracks are 
among the finest female blues that I 
know. Rough and unpolished they may 
be, but they have a vitality that is sadly 
lacking these days (except among the 
best, such as Ray Charles). With so 
much second rate material being issued 
it is a tragedy that such recordings are 
neglected. 
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Too often, nowadays, change in jazz is 
confused with development: the Kenton 
bands of the middle fifties were the 
object of great critical acclaim, whereas 
in actual fact, ponderous arrangements 
ruined a band that had only Bill Perkins 
as an outstanding soloist, compared with 
the outfit at the beginning of the decade, 
which boasted such sidemen as Conte 
Candoli, Zoot Sims, Lee Konitz, Frank 
Rosolino, and Stan Levey. Similarly, 
although the MJQ has never recaptured 
the jazz feeling of its formative days, 
when arrangement was used primarily as 
a background for solo improvisation, its 
later, more stilted efforts have won it 
wider fame. 

One instance in which change has 
definitely brought improvement, however, 
is in the case of Stan Getz. Always a 
sensitive musician, he has matured be- 
yond recognition, from a strolling ballad 
player with tenor over arm and rose in 
hair to perhaps the best living modern 
sax player. 

Getz was born in Philadelphia some 
forty-odd years ago, and grew up to bea 
tall, slim, elegant, somewhat fastidious 
young man with an ear for melody. One 
might almost use the adjectives “sauve, 
sophisticated” were it not for their rather 
unfortunate present-day connotations; on 
record covers today, he still contrives to 
look like the 1930 film producers’ idea 
of God’s gift to women—with his short 
hair, clean-lined profile, and turtle-necked 
sweater or speckled sports jacket. 
Recently, he has adopted a cowboy 
stance whilst playing, which suggests 
virility rather than charm, and he has 
become a little heavy of cheek. One 
unfortunate excursion into drugs was 
enough to have him barred from this 
country, although he still manages to 
retain a sense of humour—an accom- 
plishment when one remembers that he 
both tours with Norman Granz and 
records with Gerry Mulligan. 

Getz attained his first real measure of 
prominence as a member of the sax 
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section—the famous “Four Brothers”—of 
Woody Herman’s Second Herd. The best 
work he did here was his solo on “Early 
Autumn”, in what has become the defini- 
tive version of the tune. It was about 
this time, still during his settling down 
period, that he began to imbue some of 
the current bop ideas. The frantic mode 
of expression, sometimes assumed, made 
little impression upon him, but its more 
technical facets, such as the enlargement 
of harmony, and the altering of the 
melodic time values, did. 

The records he made in the early fifties 
were released on Esquire and Vogue 
labels. Here, he plays cool, somewhat 
tentative, meandering jazz, with an alto- 
like tone, a Lee Konitz approach, but 
with a more obvious melodic line than 
Konitz. He intersperses his ideas with 
decorative technical runs and arpeggios, 
which borrow most of their merit from 
his rather wistful tone, despite the occa- 
sional squeak and honk. The better 
qualities of this style, modified to suit all 
tempos, can be found on Art Pepper's 
Tampa LP with Russ Freeman, released 
over here by London. 

The point about Getz, however, was 
that this 1950 style was suitable only for 
ballads. His recently released Storyville 
LP (Vogue) stresses this. There are five 
fast numbers out of six, and his melodic 
sense just ‘cannot function quickly 
enough. His solos become academic 
variations, almost of the calibre of some 
of the more unfortunate West Coast 
excursions into light music. 

The same faults were evident, when 
Stan joined Norman Granz in 1952. In 
the December of the year he cut twelve 
titles with a Quintet featuring Jimmy 
Raney and Duke Jordan. Such ballads 
as “Thanks For The Memory” and 
“These Foolish Things” were excellently 
performed (Clef SEB 10001), but at 
faster tempo he still woefully failed to 
convince, being pleasant enough at all 
times, but barely scratching the emotional 
surface of the tunes. “Body And Soul”, 
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STAN GETZ IN PERSPECTIVE 


even at medium speed, was but a shadow 
of the Hawkins version. 

Hereabouts, a tonal difference began to 
make itself felt. In August of the follow- 
ing year, Getz made two LP’s with 
Bobbie Brookmeyer. Whether the musical 
laziness of the other made him realise 
that it was up to him to save the sessions 
from disaster I don’t know, but there was 
a definite broadening of tone, a slight 
edge to it that was not unpleasing. Impro- 
visation on the faster numbers still leant 
mainly on rhythmic devices based on the 
chords—notably “It Don’t Mean A 
Thing” (Clef 33CX 10057). 

Sessions with Dizzy Gillespie followed. 
The new edgy tone was now functioning 
periectly for ballads, and they turned in 
a superlative performance of “Talk Of 
The Town” (Clef C 9009) which ranks as 
one of my all time favourites. A second 
attempt at “Thing” was carried mainly 
by Diz, but Stan’s second important 
factor in his maturity, his leaning to- 
wards the blues, now became evident. In 
“Girl Of My Dreams”, especially (C 
9027), there were a succession of blues 
phrases blatantly blown. 

November, 1954, saw Getz back with 
Brookmever, for a concert at the Shrine. 
With a higher percentage of up-tempo 
numbers in his programme than usual, 
Stan carried things off excellently. A 
third effort at “It Don’t Mean A Thing” 
was hy far his most successful attempt, 
and the concert all round was a definite 
step forward fer him. Of no little 
importance during this period was the 
presence of John Williams on_ piano. 
Whereas formerly Getz had been more 
accustomed to. the laconic understate- 
ments of Al Haig. and the straight- 
forward chording of Duke Jordan, here 
was a more frenetic accompanist, who 
was prepared to drive him on when 
necessary. Williams. though he has never 
attracted much critical attention, is very 
much in the Hampton Hawes style, and 
whereas solo-wise he is not as good as 
the latter, he provides a swinging, two 
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handed background in much the same 
way as Hamp does. Haig and Jordan 
may have been eminently suitable behind 
Charlie Parker, who needed holding back 
rather than prompting, but Williams 
fitted the bill much better where Getz 
was concerned. It is no coincidence, I 
would suggest, that Stan has since used 
Lou Levy on piano, Lou being in the 
Williams’ mould rather than the Haig. 

Levy’s first record with Getz, in fact, 
was the tenor man’s most successful to 
that date With Conte Candoli on 
trumpet, backed by Leroy Vinnegar and 
Shelly Manne, their rather foolishly 
entitled “West Coast Jazz” LP (Clef 
33CX 10018) swung from the word go. 
There is a scintillating performance of 
“Night In Tunisia”, Stan’s coda equalling 
anything of Bird’s, a tasteful interpreta- 
tion of Miles Davis’ “Four”, and a 
definitely blues-tinged “Summertime”. 
Getz, here, had finally arrived. His ballad 
style had never been in question and it 
was on this record that he finally demon- 
strated his control of the faster tunes. 
Melodic ideas now came to him at any 
speed, his tone was suitable, and there 
was a warmth about him that has been 
curiously missing in earlier work. 

For the rest, there are three more LP’s 
worth mentioning. Sessions with Hamp- 
ton and Mulligan have confirmed him in 
his new-found power without being par- 
ticularty memorable; there has been a 
steady flow of ballads on various EP’s. 
In October, 1957, however, sessions with 
Jay Jay Johnson and Herb Ellis under- 
lined a change that devotees of the earlier 
cool Getz would never have thought pos- 
sible. “Nothing But The Blues” (Clef 
33CX10139) features Stan with Herb 


Ellis and Roy Eldridge, playing eight 
straightforward blues that include such 
titles as “Tin Roof Blues’, and “Royal 
Garden Blues”. Here, Getz retains all 
his own elegance, but adds a persuasive, 
bluesy warmth. “Tin Roof”, incredibly, 
is invested with ballad quality whilst not 
losing one iota of its basic funkiness. 
With Johnson at Chicago’s Opera House 
(Clef 33CX10127), Getz gives us a little 
of everything. There is his old ballad 
style on “It Never Entered My Mind”; 
there is his basic blues style on “Blues In 
The Closet”; there is his swinging style 
on a surprisingly irreverent “My Funny 
Valentine”. 

A further pick-up session with Mulli- 
gan and Harry Edison is the most recent 
significant offering. Here, Stan evinces 
no great liking for the Peterson trio’s 
backing; as on the Opera House disc, 
they tend to be mechanically stimulating 
rather than creatively inspiring. Bellson 
can be as subtle a drummer as Kay, how- 
ever, and the date can still be described 
as a success. Getz is as impeccable as 
always, with another, slightly faster 
version of “It Never Entered My Mind” 
—this session took place before the Jay 
Jay collaboration—and plays well on the 
straight blues, “Chocolate Sundae”, as he 
does on the more Young-influenced 
“Mandy”. The remaining title, “Woody’n 
You”, is of particular interest, because 
Stan recorded this with his quartet (Lou 
Levy, Leroy Vinnegar, Stan Levey) on 
the same day. Of other contributions, a 
happily subdued Mulligan swings pleas- 
antly enough, and, under his catholic 
philosophy, must have been even pleased 
to hear Sweets steal some of his ideas. 

What happens to Stan Getz now re- 
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mains to be seen. We have no records 
available of his work during the last 
eighteen months. I saw him in New 
York, and again when he was over here 
last year, but never for long enough to 
carry out any exhaustive study. In the 
meanwhile, Getz has demonstrated com- 
plete control over his instrument, and 
over every mode of expression; at the 
same time he has retained his highly 
individual style. An intelligent posterity 
might well judge him to have been the 
greatest white jazz musician ever. 


the last Recordings of a 
great New Orleans Jazzman 


SIDNEY BECHET 

“ Concert a Bruxelles ” 

with Vic Dickenson, Buck Clayton, 

Arvell Shaw, George Wein and Kansas Fields: 
Indiana; Society Blues; St. Louis Blues; In 

A Sentimental Mood; All Of Me; Swanee 
River; When The Saints Go Marching In. 


PYE INTERNATIONAL 
NPL 28006 (12in. LP) 


STU PHILLIPS 
Bull Train; John Ware; The Eskimo Song; Star Child. _ 


PYE INTERNATIONAL 
NEP 44001 (7in. EP) 


DIZ DIZLEY and his quintet 
“Soho String Quintet ” 

Sweet Georgia Brown; Minor Swing; 
Vipers Dream; Oui. 

PYE INTERNATIONAL 

NJE 1069 (7in. EP) 


PYE GROUP RECORDS (SALES) LTD. 
10a CHANDOS STREET, LONDON, W.1 
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Adderley, Cannonball. THINGS ARE GETTING 
BETTER. (Adderley, alt; Milt Jackson, vib; 
Wynton Kelly, p; Percy Heath, bs; Art Blakey, 
d.) Blues Oriental/Things Are Getting Better / 
Serves Me Right/Groovin’ High/Sidewalks Of 
New York/Sounds For Sid/Just One Of Those 
(S&M) RIVERSIDE 12-286 

Barnet, Charlie. TRIBUTE TO HARRY JAMES. 
(details unknown but tunes include U Made 
Me Love You/Ciribiribin/Two O'Clock Jump 

CROWN CLP 5114 

Basie Reunion. (with Shad Collins, Buck Clayton, 
Paul Quinichette, Jack Washington, Nat Pierce, 
Jo Jones, etc.) Roseland Shuffle /John’s Idea/ 
Love Jumped Out etc. (S&M) 

PRESTIGE 7147 

Blakey, Art. HOLIDAY FOR SKINS. (Blakey, d 
with Jo Jones, Sabu, Art Taylor, Donald Byrd, 
Ray Bryant, Wendell Marshall etc.) (M) 

BLUE NOTE 4044 

Bryant, Ray. ALONE WITH THE BLUES. (piano 
solos) NEW JAZZ 8213 

Cary, Dick. HOT AND COOL. (Cary, alto hn, 
tpt, p; Ernie Caceres, bari; Al Cohn, ten; 
Bob Wilbur, cit; Al Casamenti, g; Buzzy 
Drootin, d; Al Hall, bs.) Roseroom/Last Mile/ 
Crosseyed Penguin/More Than You Know/ 
Touche/You Do Something/Lady In The Lav- 
ender Mist/The Reverend’s Back In Town. (S) 

STEREOCRAFT RTN 106 

Davis, Miles. AND MODERN JAZZ GIANTS. 
(Davis, tpt; with Monk, Milt Jackson, Colt- 
rane, Percy Heath, Kenny Clark, etc.) Man 
1 Love/Swing Spring/Round About Midnight/ 
Bemsha Swing PRESTIGE 7150 

Edison, Harry. SWEETENINGS. (Edison, tpt; 
James Forrest, ten; Kenny Drew or Jimmy 
Jones, p; John Simmons or Joe Benjamin, bs; 
Charles Persip, d.) Centerpiece/Jive At Five/ 
Imagination/L /Paradise/Pussy Willow 
etc. (S&M) ROULETTE 52023 

Ellington, Duke. AT HIS VERY BEST. Do Noth- 
ing Till You Hear From Me/Ko Ko/Royal 
Garden Blues/Creole Love Call/etc. 

RCA VICTOR LPM 1715 

Freeman, Bud. AND HIS S.C.L. TRIO. (Freeman, 
ten; Bob Hammer, p; Mousey Alexander, d.) 
California Here 1/Can’t Give You Anything 
But/S'Wonderful/ Who Cares/ Chicago/ Satin 
Doll/St. Louis Blues/Limehouse Blues /Newport 
News/Just One Of Those/Gone With The 
Wind/A Viking To My Liking. (M) 

DOT DLP 3166 

Geller, Herb. STAX OF SAX. (Geller, alto; Vic 
Feldman, vib; Walter Norris, p; Leroy 
Vinegar, bs; Tony Vazley, d.) Nightmare Alley/ 
A Cool Day/The Princess/Change Partners/It 
Might As Well Be Spring (M) 

JUBILEE JLP 1094 

Golson, Benny. THE OTHER SIDE OF. (Golson, 
ten; Curtis Fuller, tbn; Barry Harris, p; lymie 
Merritt, bs; Philly Joe Jones, d.) Strut Time/ 
Jubilation/Symptoms/Are You Real/Cry A 
Blue Tear/This Night (M) P 

RIVERSIDE RLP 12-290 


RECENT 
AMERICAN 
RECORDS 


Hug, Armand. N.O. PIANO. (Hug, p; Barbarin, 
d; Phil Darois, bs.) If | Could Be With You/ 
After You've Gone/Bourbon St. Parade/Little 
Rock Getaway/Down Beat Theme/Sweet Sub- 
stitute /Huggin’/Summer Holiday/Come Down 
To N.O./Tootsie/You Always Let Me Down/ 
Yankee Doodle Baby (M) 

GOLDEN CREST CR-3045 


Maxted, Billy. BOURBON ST. BILLY AND THE 


BLUES. (S&M) 
SEECO CELP 438 & CELP 4380 


McGarity, Lou. MUSIC FROM ‘SOME LIKE IT 
HOT’. (Dixieland versions by unknown per- 
sonnel) By The Beautiful Sea/Sweet Sue/ 
Runnin’ Wild etc. JUBILEE 1108 

McLean, Jackie. FAT JAZZ. (McLean, alt; Web- 
ster Young, cnt; Ray Draper, tu; Gil Coggins, 
p; George Tucker, bs; Larry Ritchie, d.) 
Filide/Millie’s Pad/Two Sons/What Am 1/ 
Tuneup (M) JUBILEE JLP 1093 

Modern Jazz Quartet and Sonny Rollins. AT 
MUSIC INN. Stardust/! Can't Get Started/ 


THE HUMPHREY LYTTELTON CLUB 


future sessions at “THE 100”, 100 Oxford St., London, W.1 


AUGUST: 

Saturday Ist ... Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Sunday 2nd... Mick Mulligan Jazz Band, featuring George Melly 
Monday 3rd Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 


Tuesday 4th ... 
Wednesday 5th . 
Thursday 6th ... 
Friday 7th ... 
Saturday 8th . 

Sunday 9th ... 
Monday 10th ... 
Tuesday ... 
Wednesday 12th 
Thursday 13th . 
Friday 14th ... 
Saturday 15th ... 
Sunday 16th ... 
Monday 17th ... 
Tuesday 18th ... 
Wednesday 19th 
Thursday 20th . 
Friday 21st ... 
Saturday 22nd . 
Sunday 23rd ... 
Monday 24th 
Tuesday 25th ... 
Wednesday 26th 
Thursday 27th . 


Dick Charlesworth’s City Gents 

Sandy Brown—Al Fairweather All Stars 

Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Bob Wallis Storyville Jazzmen 

Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Mick Mulligan Jazz Band, featuring George Melly 
Alex Welsh and his Band 

Sandy Brown—Al Fairweather All Stars 

Acker Bilk and his Paramount Jazz Band 

Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 
Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Mick Mulligan Jazzmen, featuring George Melly 
Dick Charlesworth’s City Gents 

Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 

Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 

Alex Welsh and his Band 

Graham Stewart Seven, featuring Johnny Parker Trio 


Friday 28th ... Al Fairweather>—Sandy Brown All Stars 
Saturday 29th . Humphrey Lyttelton and his Band 
Sunday 30th Terry Lightfoot’s New Orleans Jazzmen 


Monday 3ist 


Mickey Ashman Jazzmen 


Lennie Felix will be a featured soloist each week night. 


Your Host and Compere—PETER BURMAN. 


(GER 7494) 


Special Concession:—Tues. & Thurs. only—2/6 to H.M. Forces, Nurses and Students 
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nover Man/Yardbird Suite/Bag’s Groove/Night 
In Tunisia/ Festival Sketch 
ATLANTIC 1299 
Mole, Miff. ABOARD THE DIXIE FLYER. (Mole 
tbn; Frank Signorelli, p; Jack Lesberg, bs; 
Chauncey Moorhouse, d; Lee Castle, tpt; Jim 
Lytell, clit; Joe Dixon, cit; Jack Palmer, tpt 
—Castle And Lytell on 4 tracks only, replaced 
by Dixon and Palmer on all others) Fidgety 
Feet/For Me An’ My Gal/There’ll Come A 
Time/Exactly Like You/Dreaming By The 
River/St. Louis Blues/Miffany/Jimtown Blues/ 
Who's Sorry Now/Wolverine Blues/O.D. One- 
Step/Haunting Blues (M) 
STEPHENY MF 4011 
Parker, Charlie. DIZ ‘N’ BIRD. (Parker, Gilles- 
pie with unidentified groups) Night In Tunisia 
and 2/Dizzy Atmosphere /Groovin/High/ 
Confirmation/Swing Low Sweet Cadillac/Tin 
Tin Deo/Ooh Shoobee Doobee/School Days 
ROYAL ROOST 2234 
Price, Sam. Honky Tonk Caboose/Wee Hours 
SAVOY 1568 
Rodney, Red. RETURNS. (Rodney, tpt; Billy 
Root, tnr; Danny Kent, p; Jay Cave, bs; Frank 
Young, d.) Shaw Nuff/Red Hot and Blue/ 
Remember You/5709/Whirlwind/Jordu/Shelly/ 
Two By Two (M) ARGO LP 643 
Rollins, Sonny — Benny Golson. SAXES IN 
STEREO. (Side One—Rollins, ten; Sonny Clark, 
p; Percy Heath, bs; Roy Haynes, d. Side Two 
—Golson, ten; Kenny Dorham, tpt; J. J. John- 
son, tbn; Wynton Kelly, p; Paul Chambers, bs; 
Max Roach, d.) Mangoes/Cutie/Toot Toot 
Tootsie/Just In Time—Out Of The Past/ 
Reunion/Venetian Breeze. (S) 
RIVERSIDE RLP 1124 
Redman, Don and Knights of the Roundtable. 
DIXIELAND IN HIGH SOCIETY. (details un- 
known) (S&M) ROULETTE R-25070 
Reece, Dizzy. BLUES IN TRINITY. (Reece, tpt 
with Tubby Hayes, Donald Byrd, Art Taylor 
etc.) BLUE NOTE 
Roach, Max. PLAYS CHARLIE PARKER. (S) 
MERCURY SR 80019 
Scott, Tony. FREEBLOWN JAZZ. (Scott, clit and 
bari; Jimmy Knepper, tbn; Clark Terry, tpt; 
Bill Evans, p; Milt Hinton, bs; Henry Grimes, 
bs; Paul Motian, d; Sahib Shibab, bari.) 
There'll Never Be Another You/Portrait of 
Ravi/Body And Soul/! Can’t Get Started/Gone 
With The Wind/The Explorer/If I’m Lucky/ 
The Chant. (S) CARLTON STLP 12/113 
Shavers, Charlie. CHARLIE DIGS  PAREE. 
(Shavers, tpt, with orch. backing) Mamselle/ 
Domino/C’est Si Bon etc. (S&M) 
MGM E 3765 
Terry, Clark. TOP AND BOTTOM BRASS. (with 
Don Butterfield, tu; Philly Joe Jones, Art 
Taylor etc.) (S&M) RIVERSIDE RLP 12-295 
Young, Lester. MEMORIAL ALBUMS. VOLS 1 
and 2 (M) EPIC SN 6031 


BLUES AND FOLK: 


Anderson, Casey. Draper Prison/The Gallows Pole 


URANIA 9024 
BATTLE OF THE BLUES (various unknown 
artists) (M) KING LP 627* 


Bradford, Alex and Bessie Griffin. What Makes 
A Man Turn His Back On God?/All Of My 
Burdens SPECIALITY 915 

Bradford, Alex and The Men Of Song. God 
Searched The World/The Man Is Wonderful 

SPECIALITY 916 

Brooks, Louis. Rollin’ Home/Bus Station Blues 

EXCELLO 2159 

Caravans, The. Lord Keep Me Day By Day/Your 
Friend GOSPEL 1026 

CBS Trumpeters. Milky White Way/Right John 

NASHBORO 641 

Cooke, Ednar Gallmon. Nobody But You, Lord/ 
Walk Thru The Valley, NASHBORO 640 

Darby, Ward. Wham-O/Safari DOT 15952 

Dillard, Varetta. Good Gravy, Baby/Scorched 

TRIUMPH 608 

Dixie Hummingbirds, The. Nobody Knows The 
Trouble/Are You Ready?/We'll Meet Once 
More/etc. (12in.LP.) PEACOCK PLP 100 

Gate City Singers, The. Mountain Of Sin/Prayer 

Changes Things GOSPEL 1021 


Gateway Singers, The. Keep A’Movin'/The M.T.A. 
WARNER BROS 5073 
Gospel Starlets, The. A Worker For The Lord/ 
Dear Lord | Pray TUXEDO 929 
Harrison, Wilbert. Baby, Don’t You Know?/ 
Don’t Drop It SAVOY 1571 
Hightower Sisters, The. He That Believed/After 
I’ve Done The Best | Can GOSPEL 1022 
Johnson, Stella. Mama Don’t Allow/Restless 
Years KRC 5003 
King, B. B. WAILS. (King, vcl and gtr with un- 
known acc.) Sweet Thing/I’'ve Got Papers On 
You Baby/Treat Me Right etc. 

CROWN CLP 5115* 
King, B. B. (vcl, with members of Basie orch.) 
CROWN CLP 5111* 

Little Bill. Bye, Bye Baby/! Love An Angel 
DOLTON 4* 
Little Jimmy Merritt. Fancy Free/Honky Tonk 
Angel KRC 5004 
Little Richard. Shake A Hand/All Night Long 
SPECIALITY 670 
Luther, Lord. The Truth/A Thinkin’ Man’s Girl 
FRANTIC 112 
MARIACHI BAND. (‘‘The incredible sound of 
Mexico’s biggest and wildest mariachi band’’) 
(S&M) RIVERSIDE 1140 & RLP 12-837 
May, Brother Joe. Somebody's Callin’ My Name/ 
| Heard The Angels NASHBORO 643 
Paton, Sandy. THE MANY SIDES OF SANDY 
PATON. (12in.LP.—M) ELEKTRA 148 
Raymond Rasberry Singers, The. Every Round Of 
The Ladder 1 and 2 SAVOY 4118 
Selah Singers, The. The Wicked Race/Don’t 
Blame The Children GOSPEL 1025 
Swanee Singers, The. What About Me/My 
Father’s Land NASHBORO 642 
Tiny Topsy. Just A Little Bit/Everybody Needs 
Same Lovin’ FEDERAL 12357 
Ward Singers, The. We're Gonna Have A Time/ 
We Shall Be Changed SAVOY 4120 
WORLD LIBRARY OF FOLK AND PRIMITIVE 
MUSIC. (M) COLUMBIA KL 5378 


LATE ADDITIONS: 


Adderley, Cannonbali. JUMP FOR JOY. (Adder- 
ley, alt; Emmett Berry, tpt; string quartet. 
Arr. Bill Russo) (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 80017 

Anderson, Ernestine. (vcl acc. Pete Rugolo orch.) 
(S&M) MERCURY SR 60074 

Braff, Ruby. EASY NOW. (details unknown) 
(S&M ) RCA VICTOR LSP 1966 

Castle Jazz Band. THE FIVE PENNIES. (S&M) 

GOOD TIME JAZZ M12037 

Roach, Max. PLAYS CHARLIE PARKER. (Roach, 
d; Dorham, tpt; Hank Mobley, George Cole- 
man, ten; George Morrow, bs) (S&M) 

MERCURY SR 80019 

Rogers, Shorty. CHANCES ARE IT SWINGS. (de- 
tails unknown) (S&M) 

RCA VICTOR LSP 1975 

Rollins, Sonny. (ten; with Kessel, Hawes, Vin- 
negar, Manne) (S&M) 

CONTEMPORARY M3564 

Church, Eugene. | Ain’t Goin’ For That/Miami 
Blues CLASS 254* 

COUNTRY INSTRUMENTALS. (featuring Wayne 
Raney, Staley Bros, Rusty York, Willard Hale, 


Bill Clifton) STARDAY EP 440 
Curtis, King. The Honeydripper 1 and 2 

ATCO 6143 

King, B. B. Woman | Love/Lonely Lover’s Plea 

KENT 3? 


Little Willie John. Leave My Kitten Alone/Let 
Nobody Love You KING 521° 
Terry, Sonny. ON THE ROAD. (with J. C. 
Burris, Sticks McGhee) Wail On/Jailhouse 
Blues/Easy Rider and 11 others. 
FOLKWAYS FA 3239* 
Williamson, Sonny Boy. Unseeing Eye/Let Your 
Conscience Be Your Guide 
CHECKER 927* 


NOTE: From this issue, any records in the 
“Blues And Folk’’ section thought to be of 
particular interest to collectors of traditional 
blues and rhythm-and-blues will be marked 
with an asterick after the catalogue number. 
Naturally, as in most cases we have not heard 
the records listed, this will be a guide rather 
than a guarantee. 
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LIGHTLY AND POLITELY 
(Continued from page 7) 


and technicians sometimes make cryptic 
statements about it that cannot always 
be checked by the non-professionals who 
form its rightful audience. Under the 
circumstances, it is easy for the profes- 
sionals to lose touch with the ordinary 
communicative purposes of their art and 
reduce it to a sterile demonstration of 
some theory or other”. 

Winthrop Sargeant, 

“The New Yorker”, 

February 26th, 1955. 


NO VASTY GULF NO MORE 


There was a time when it was easy to 
distinguish between American and 
European big bands—and not merely 
because of the inadequacies of the 
European rhythm sections. Given 
approximately equal technical command, 
the Europeans lacked a comparable 
grasp of jazz phraseology, something 
which became particularly noticeable in 
their stiffly gravid ensemble passages. 

The difference today is much harder to 
detect. Were excerpts from “Blowin’ 
Up A Storm”, by Kenny Baker in the 
new Lansdowne Jazz Series (Columbia 
3381140), played in any programme of 
contemporary American jazz records, it’s 
doubtful if anyone not previously alerted 
would suspect their land of origin. The 
music is professionally positive in per- 
formance; there is the kind of control 
that results from familiarity and usage of 
the idiom; and there is a group unity 
often absent on American sessions. 

Yesterday, or yesteryear, we might 
have complained about an absence of 
strong personality in the solos (Kenny 
features himself too little), but they are 
adequate and tasteful, and no more de- 
rivative than 90% of those on American 
records. The question of personality is, 
of course, one that the older jazzmen 
now constantly raise in connection with 
their successors. “All right”, they say, 
“they’re very clever, but why do they all 
have to sound the same?” There just 
doesn’t seem to be the variety of indivi- 
dual self-expression there was, and des- 
pite its desparate clutching at alien 
elements, jazz tends now to have a 
curiously inhibited, ingrown sound. The 
soloist who can dominate a big band by 
sheer force of musical personality is 
becoming increasingly rare. The creative 
artists of yesterday are being replaced by 
brilliant, well-schooled craftsmen. In 
the section, they are dependable and 
good readers, but their solos, while 
neatly conforming to the spirit of the 
arrangement, are too often of an anony- 
mous character, as though supplied by 
some kind of music computer. 

It is in the matter of spirit that this 
record is especially interesting. Try 
“Cambridge Blue” or Kenny’s personal 
tribute to Duke, “Influential Character”. 
Try playing them unannounced to some 
jazz-informed friend. The spirit is here, 
and the sound. We even seem to be 
challenging the American in nomen- 
clature. Two of the saxes are Derwent 
Ridemaster and Redvers Reedworker. 
Aliases, no doubt, but imaginative! 
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ONE SWEET LETTER 
FROM YOU 


AULD LANG SYNE 


Dear Sir, 
After reading Mr. Green’s letter (June) 
I feel I must reply in agreement. Mr. 
—w letter (May) made my blood 
oil. 


_Iam an ardent traditional fan, and also 
like some of the moderns and most big 
band jazz, but to include Stan Kenton 
with people like Basie and Ellington is 
to debase them. To quote from “Con- 
cerning Jazz’, Mezz Mezzrow says: “A 
programme came on around midnight 
and featured the misguided Stan in what 
was erroneously called a jazz session. 
Kenton should keep the word jazz out 
of his programmes. I would not care 
one iota if he played his music from now 
until the H-bomb destroys us, but I do 
care when he labels his music as Pro- 
gressive Jazz. Progressive it may be, 
but jazz it is not”. 
_ How on earth Mr. Donnelley was 
introduced to jazz through Kenton is 
beyond me. He must have followed a 
very narrow path and landed on the ring 
road of jazz. True jazz is still out of his 
reach. 

Why not start again, Mr. Donnelley, 
and introduce yourself to jazz through 
the real jazz greats like Armstrong, Ory, 


SOUTHLAND 
RECORDS 


featuring Papa Celestin, George Lewis, 
Paul Barbarin, Percy Humphreys etc. 


NOW AVAILABLE THROUGH : 


LONDON JAZZ RECORD 
CENTRE 


We also supply all other makes of 

American LPs. Latest catalogue now 

available. Send 6d. in stamps for de- 

tails of our rare and new discs at 
bargain prices. 


(Dept. JJ), 32, Shaftesbury Ave., 


London, W.1. 
Tel.: Regent 3030. 


Bechet and Lewis? These are the true 


jazZ men. 
J. M. LANG (16), 
Matlock, Bath, Derbys. 


TIME GENTLEMEN PLEASE 


Dear Sir, 

Observations on the short length of 
some records (e.g. Peter Tanner on 
Philips BBL 7299 and Mercury 14002, 
June) are noted and appreciated by this 
reader, at least. Good work! 

May I suggest that a statistical analysis 
or an editorial leader on the average 
playing times of various labels would be 
useful not only to purchasers like myself 
but also to those manufacturers who 
give value for meney. The HMV series, 
especially the Ellas and some reissues, 
would be revealed in a_ particularly 
favourable light, whereas the worst 
offenders, probably some of the Capitol 
T series, might eventually be transferred 
to the smaller ten inch size (and price) 
where they rightly belong. This is not to 
say that only E.M_I. are to be praised or 
condemned—other firms follow much the 
same pattern. The record companies 
ought not to claim that as most of the 
originals come from the U.S.A., where 
twelve inch is now more or less standard, 
they are forced to sell short-weight. Long 
playing records should be long playing— 
it’s as simple as that. Ten inchers should 
have at least twelve to fifteen minutes of 
track per side and twelve inchers at least 
twenty to twenty-five minutes. 

The critics have done much to improve 
the quality of sleeve notes and further 
remarks on playing times may well 
result in an improvement in that direc- 
tion. In the not-too-distant future we 
may see playing times boldly printed on 
the record sleeves! 

F. MOORE, 
Barry, Glam. 


’ BIRD OF ILL OMEN? 


Dear Sir, 

Many thanks for giving such geneyous 
space to Peter Russell’s Jazztone article. 
Having heard the “Henderson Reunion” 
I would like to endorse his comments on 
the importance of this session. Perha 
one of our local companies will do 
something regarding its issue here? 

One day the guilty men who have 
allowed the great mainstreamers to rot 
will have to answer to an enlightened 
jazz public. I have recently heard Cootie 
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Williams on a record made in France 
early this year and he demonstrates that 
in the right company he can still produce 
music of power and authority. 

Peter Russell’s quote from the Down 
Beat review (“too little misery”) sums up 
just what is wrong with jazz today. 

Let’s all despair together! 

DAVE HOULDEN, 
Maidenhead. 


RIGHTEOUS ROCK 


Dear Sir, 

In answer to John Dandy’s letter in 
your July issue: Surely there can be no 
differentiation between rock ’n roll and 
rhythm-and-blues. Although rock ’n roll 
is now a dirty word to most so-called 
music-lovers, it must be remembered that 
the name only came into being to over- 
come the barriers of racial prejudice on 
the U.S. music scene. 

When astute dee-jay Alan Freed 
realised that more and more white kids 
were buying R & B. or “race” records, 
he re-christened the new trend “rock ’n’ 
roll” in order to feature it on a predom- 
inately white radio station without incur- 
ring the wrath of his sponsors. 

People like Chuck Berry, Fats Domino, 
Clyde Mc Phatter, Ivory Joe Hunter and 
LaVern Baker, long popular with Negro 
audiences, were swung into the big time, 
and who can blame them if they began 
using “commercial” lyrics? No one can 
deny that Chuck Berry’s “Sweet Little 
Sixteen”, or “Wilbert Harrison’s “Kansas 
City” are fine R & B nerformances and 
yet reader Dandy would have them con- 
edmned because of their popularity. 

Just as when pure jazz was big record 
business there were the white artists wait- 
ing to cash in. So now we have Presley, 
Fabian and clan; but the fact remains that 
only a Negro can really sing the blues, as 
the discerning collector will soon dis- 
cover. 

What categorising has done for jazz— 
the creation of bigotry and musical 
snobbery—we surely do not wish to see 
repeated with the blues. 

Cc. A. MOSEY, 
Crewkerne, Somerset. 


NEWS FOR EVERY 
JAZZ FAN! 


A NEW MAIL ORDER SERVICE— 
ALL ORDERS OVER £! POST FREE 


WRITE TO US NOW! 
CALL TO SEE US AT— 


JAMES ASMAN’S 
RECORD CENTRE 


23a New Row, St. Martin’s Lane, 
London, W.C.2. 


Telephone: COVent Garden 1380 
and 
38 Camomile Street, Bishopsgate, 
London, E.C.3. 
Telephone: AVEnue 7791 
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THE JAZZTONE ORIGINALS 


Dear Sir, 

I was most interested in the letter from 
Nat Shapiro in the July issue. My aims 
in writing the Jazztone article were, first, 
to bring some attention to bear on a 
few excellent records which are less well 
known than they ought to be, before they 
got lost in the welter of mediocrity which 
confuses the record scene today; and, 
secondly, to make the point that in- 
sufficient was known of the company’s 
history, in the hope of stimulating pro- 
duction of the facts by those in posses- 
sion of them. 

In the second respect Nat Shapiro’s 
comments are extremely valuable, and 
due credit for his pioneering work for the 
label should now be noted. Nat seems 
mistakenly under the impression, how- 
ever, that it was my intention to review 
all the original recordings issued by Jazz- 
tone. Actually, my prefatory remarks 
specifically stated that I would be men- 
tioning “those of the Jazztone originals 
which are believed by this writer to be 
of some musical significance.” I don’t 
pretend to subscribe to the popular con- 
ception of musical significance, so it is 
perhaps understandable that Nat should 
think I had missed some items. The full 
listing of the Jazztone originals is of 
more discographical than critical concern 
and is probably better suited to publica- 
tion in another magazine. Perhaps Nat 
would be good enough to place the “great 
deal of discographical information” in 
his files at our disposal in an attempt to 
document this aspect of the subject. 

PETER RUSSELL. 
Nottingham. 


PISTOLS FOR TWO 


Dear Sir, 

Having read last month with annoy- 
ance Peter Russell’s comments on the 
Hawkins Jazztone LP, and now his latest 
effort on Big Challenge, I feel I must 
write and dispute his comments. First, 
however, a discographical item: the 
Hawkins LP is issued in France by 
Guilde du Jazz, on a 10 inch LP and a 
334 r.p.m. 7 inch EP. On the EP there 
appears a track Undecided by the quartet 
which does not appear on the Jazztone 
LP. Just You, Just Me, which is on the 
Jazztone LP, is not issued by Guilde du 
Jazz. 

Having disposed of that, I can now 
proceed to comment on Peter Russell’s 
reviews. Since in his own words, “his 
boundless prejudice” seems to be directed 
against modern jazz, it also leads him to 
errors of judgment which would be quite 
laughable if he were reviewing English- 
issued LP’s. The Hawkins LP contains 
the leader’s finest playing in a great 
many years — possibly his finest playing 
ever. I am a great admirer of Hawkins, 
and the only record I know of to touch 
the Jazztone LP is the recent Felsted. As 
for Billy Taylor’s playing, he plays as he 
has never played before, full of swing 
and invention, and his accompaniment is 
just right. Russell’s prejudice against 
modern jazz leads him to discount 
Taylor’s playing. which does not in the 
slightest detract from the enjoyment of 
Hawkins. 

The Jazztone LP, The Big Challenge, 
struck me as being one of the most 


Side 1: 


The Eureka In Rehearsal—Panama 
Trombonium 
Just A Little While To Stay Here 


EPM 7-93. (Volume One) 

All The Girls Like The Way | Walk 
Franklin Street Blues 

Bye And Bye 

St. Phillip Street Breakdown 


MELODISC present 


THE MUSIC OF THE EUREKA BRASS BAND. MLP 12-110. 12 inch LP. 
Recorded in New Orleans by Samuel B. Charters. 


MR. ACKER BILK AND HIS PARAMOUNT JAZZ BAND. 
EPM 7-94. (Volume Two) 


Write for Free List of Jazz Issues— 


MELODISC RECORDS LTD.,"? 


Telephone: COVent Garden 2848/2931. 


Side 2: 


Lord, Lord, Lord 
Eternity 
Maryland, My Maryland 


Goodnight Sweet Prince 
Breeze 

Travellin’ Blues 

East Coast Trot 


disappointing LP’s I’ve ever heard. As 
an admirer of all the musicians on the 
record (with the exception of Lawrence 
Brown), I was constantly struck by their 
lack of inventiveness, often unnecessary 
vulgarity, and, in Higginbotham’s case 
especially, downright out-of-tuneness. 
This is a thoroughly bad record by any 
standards (except, presumably, Mr. Rus- 
sell’s). Hawkins’ playing is often vulgar, 
lacking in ideas, and on several tracks he 
makes the mistake of trying to take off 
Bud Freeman. The latter is coasting on 
most tracks, and in places his vibrato 
seems not to be properly under control. 
The playing of Higinbotham can only 
be described in one word — degenerate. 
There are glimpses of the Higginbotham 
I knew and loved, but all too few. I 
have already mentioned his intonation 
problems, and it would have been kinder 
to delete his solos from the records. In 
the chase choruses, Lawrence Brown has 
no difficulty in cutting him to ribbons. 
Although I am not a great admirer of 
Brown’s playing, I must admit that on 
this record he does play well. One of 
the few musicians to emerge with credit 
from the shambles is Cootie Williams. 
At times his playing is very exciting, and 
is as good as anything I’ve heard by him 
post-Ellington. Rex Stewart, whose play- 
ing Peter Russell wisely compared to 
latter day Allen, is for the most part 
Metropole-ish, and I mean that in the 
worst sense. Which leaves us with the 
rhythm section. Oddly enough, Russell 
does not seem to have mentioned it, nar 
the fact that Hank Jones solos on several 
tracks. Not at his best, Jones is obviously 
brought down by the general air of un- 
inventiveness. As a whole, however, the 
rhythm section is the best feature of the 
record. Tightly knit, it swings con- 
stantly, and provides a firm beat which 
the soloists make little use of. I think 
these four men deserved at least a sen- 
tence from Russell. 

The record, of course, should never 
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have been issued, for it does a great deal 
of harm to the reputations of most of 
tne men present. This is the sort of 
record which makes one wonder whether 
American A & R men were not right in 
keeping the Higinbotham’s of | this 
world out of the recording studios, if 
this the best they can do. We know, of 
course, that it isn’t, for of these men, 
certainly Hawkins and Bud Freeman are 
playing as ever today. 


” Bastbourne. 


UP GUARDS AND AT ’EM 


Dear Sir, 

I have just received the June issue and 
must object to these continued attacks on 
New Orleans jazz. 

First, Mr. Sears is in rhapsodies about 
Chris Barber. I would point out that the 
majority of “Bugle Boy March” is 
cribbed from the George Lewis “Jam 
Session” recording (1950). This tells me 
that, even in his twenty years of listening, 
Mr. Sears hasn’t learn much—although I 
grant him Barber’s boys do bounce along 
happily enough. But hasn’t Mr. Sears 
heard of authentic jazz? I endorse Mr. 
Traill’s remarks about the whole business. 

Secondly, a Mr. Malings writes as 
though he is the only one who knows 
anything about jazz, accusing N.O. jazz 
admirers of being “childish rubbish wor- 
shippers”. Only a crass fool would write 
like that about the sort of jazz played by 
George Lewis, Kid Thomas, Baby Dodds, 
etc. I think it is Mr. Malings whose 
appreciation of jazz is immature. 

My best wishes to Tony Standish. I 
hope he continues to write in Jazz 
Journal— which I consider the best 
magazine available on jazz—in — 
of the traditional kind of jazz and blues 


music. 
GEORGE STACEY, 
5th Innis Dragoon Guards, 
B.F.P.O. 16. 
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ERIC TOWNLEY 


JAZZ INFORMATION 


187. Wingy’s N.O.R.K. 


For M.C. Wadhams of Witham the 
personnel of Tin Roof Blues and Panama 
by the New Orleans Rhythm Kings on 
Brunswick 01910 is Wingy Mannone, tpt; 
George Brunies, tbn; Sidney Arodin, clt; 
Terry Shand, p; Barney Pattel, bs; Bob 
White, d; and both titles were recorded 
on September 12, 1934 in New York City. 
It is about time that these and the other 
six titles by Wingy’s New Orleans 
Rhythm Kings were issued in micro- 
groove form. 


188. The Thornhill Sound 


Tommy Leahy of Dublin has asked for 
full personnel details of Harmony 
HL7088 which is an American LP featur- 
ing Gil Evans arrangements played by 
the Claude Thornhill Orchestra. Thanks 
to Jorgen Jepsen of Copenhagen these 
details are as follows. Snowfall (30532) 
was recorded on May 26, 1941 by Conrad 
Gozzo, Rusty Dedrick, Bob Spentall, tpt; 
Tasse Harris, Bob Jenny, tbn: Dale 
Brown, George Paulson, Irving Fazola, 
Ted Goddard, John Nelson, Herman 
Russem, sax; Claude Thornhill, p; Har- 
vey Bell, bs; Gene Leeman, d. Arab 
Dance and La Paloma were both recorded 
on July 17, 1946 by Rusty Dedrick, Jake 
Koven, Louis Mucci, Clarence Willard, 
tpt; Tasse Harris, Bob Jenny, Ray 
Schmidt, tbn; Fred Schmidt, Sandy Siegel- 
stein, horn; Bob Walters, clt, alt; Jack 
Ferrier, Ted Goddard. alt; John Nelson, 
Carl Swift, ten; Chet Pardee, bar; Claude 
Thornhill, p; Barry Galbraith, g; Iggy 
Shevak, bs; Bill Exner, d. Anthropology 
(CO38092) and Sorta Kinda (CO38093) 
were recorded on September 4, 1947 by 
Ed Zandy, Louis Mucci, Red Rodney. tpt; 
Al Langstaff, Tak Takvorian, tbn; Walt 
Welscher, Sandy Siegelstein, horn; Bill 
Barber, tu; Danny Polo, clit, alt; Lee 
Konitz, alt; Micky Folus, Mario Rollo, 
ten; Bill Bushev, bar; Claude Thornhill, 
p; Barry Galbraith, g; Joe Schulman, bs; 
Bill Exner, d; Gene Williams, vel. 
Robbins’ Nest (CO38267) was recorded 
on October 17, 1947 by the same person- 
nel except that Paul Cohen, tpt; replaced 
Rodney. By the time Lover Man 
(CO38334), Polka Dots and Moonbeams 
(CO38335) and Donna Lee (CO38337) 
were recorded in November 1947 there 
were two changes in personnel from the 
previous session as Emil Terry, tpt; Babe 
Fresk. ten; replaced Cohen and Rollo. 
The final item on the record Yardbird 
Suite (CO38544) was recorded’ on 
December 17, 1947 by Bob Peck, John 
Vohs, Emil Terry, tpt: Al Langstaff, John 
Torich, thn; Al Atonucci, Sandy Siegel- 


stein, horn; Bill Barber, tu; Danny Polo, 


clt, alt; Lee Konitz, alt; Micky Folus, ten; 
Gerry Sanfino, Gerry Mulligan, ten, bar; 
Claude Thornhill, p; Barry Galbraith, g; 
Russ Saunders, bs; Bill Exner, d. All the 
titles were recorded in New York City. 


189. The Veep 


Personnel details of the American 
Emarcy EP-1-6035 with the above title 
by Paul Quinichette have been requested 
by W. C. F. White of Southampton. 
Shad Roe (YB4815), Paul's Bunion 
(YB4816) and Crew Cut (YB4817) were 
recorded in February 1952 by Buck 
Clayton, tpt; Dickie Wells, tbn; Paul 
Quinichette, ten; Count Basie. p; Freddie 
Green, g: Walter Page, bs; Gus Johnson, 
d; and /’ll Always Be In Love With You 
(YB4820) comes from the same session 
but was made without Buck Clayton and 
Dickie Wells and with Count Basie at 
the organ. 


190. Ducal Doings 


Requests for personnels of various 
Duke Ellington recordings have been 
received from John Grantham of Bishops 
Stortford, D. G. Greene of Gwelo, 
Southern Rhodesia, and Bill Ashton of 
Oxford. What Can a Poor Fellow Do? 
was made on November 3, 1927 by Louis 
Metcalf, Jabbo Smith, tpt; Joe Nanton, 
tbn; Rudy Jackson, clt, ten; Otto Hard- 
wick, alt; Harry Carney, bar, alt; Elling- 
ton, p; Fred Guy, bj; Wellman Braud, bs; 
Sonny Greer, d. For Flaming Youth 
recorded on January 16, 1929 the person- 
nel had changed to Arthur Whetsel, 
Bubber Miley, Freddy Jenkins, tpt; Joe 
Nanton, tbn; Barney Bigard, clt, ten; 
Johnny Hodges, alt; Harry Carney, bar, 
alt; but the rhythm section was unaltered. 
Lazy Duke comes from a session held on 
November 20, 1929 and by this time 
Cootie Williams, tpt; replaced Miley and 
Juan Tizol, tbn; was added. Double 
Check Stomp and Sweet Dreams of Love 
were recorded on April 1, 1930 and June 
4, 1930 respectively and there were no 
changes in personnel except that Freddy 
Jenkins is probably absent on the first 
title. By the time Rude Interlude and 
Dallas Doings were recorded on Septem- 
ber 26, 1933 Louis Bacon. tpt; Lawrence 
Brown, tbn: Otto Hardwick, alt; had been 
added to the previous personnel. Ebony 
Rhapsody, Cocktails For Two and Live 
and Love Tonight were all recorded on 
April 12, 1934 by Whetsel, W'Iliams, 
Jenkins, tot: Nanton Brown, tbn; Bigard, 
clt, ten: Hodges, alt: Carney, bar. alt; plus 
the usual rhythm section with Guy play- 
ing guitar instead of banjo. When Margie 
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was recorded on March 15, 1935 several 
of the band were absent and the personnel 
was Cootie Williams, Rex Stewart, tpt; 
Joe Nanton, Lawrence Brown, Juan Tizol, 
tbn; Otto Hardwick, Johnny Hodges, alt; 
Harry Carney, bar; Ellington, p; Wellman 
Braud, Billy Taylor, bs; Sonny Greer, d. 
On August 19, 1935 this same personnel 
plus Arthur Whetsel, tpt; Barney Bigard, 
clt; Ben Webster, ten; Fred Guy, g; 
recorded Accent On Youth. All these 
titles are on deleted 78 r.p.m. (Brunswick 
02096, Parlophone R1549, HMV B6449, 
B6528, B6277, B6497). Messrs. Greene 
and Ashton have the same group of titles 
on two different American LP discs, 
Allegro Elite 4038 and Royale 18152, 
which are reissues from the Musicraft 
label and these are Hiawatha/Minne- 
haha/It Shouldn’t Happen To a Dream/ 
Diminuendo In Blue/ Happy-Go-Lucky / 
Local Parts 1 and 2/Tulip Or Turnip. 
The personnel for all these titles is 
Shelton Hemphill, Francis Williams, Taft 
Jordan, Harold Baker, tpt; Ray Nance, 
tpt, vcl; Claude Jones, Lawrence Brown, 
Wilbur De Paris, tbn; Jimmy Hamilton, 
clt; Russell Procope, Johnny Hodges, alt; 
Al Sears, ten; Harry Carney, bar; Elling- 
ton, p; Fred Guy, g; Oscar Pettiford, bs; 
Sonny Greer, d; Kay Davis, vcl. On the 
second title only Cat Anderson, tpt; was 
added. Diminuendo In Blue was recorded 
on October 23, 1946; both parts of 
Happy-Go-Lucky and Hiawatha were 
made on November 25, 1946; Minnehaha 
was recorded on December 5, 1946; Tulip 
Or Turnip and It Shouldn’t Happen To a 
a were recorded on December 11, 


174. Assorted Questions 

Further information is now available to 
clear one the queries listed under this 
heading and this time the data has been 
sent by Jorgen Jepsen of Copenhagen. 
This is for the American Epic LN3187 by 
Neal Hefti and his Orchestra which had 
the title of Hefti Hot ’n Hearty. The 
twelve titles come from five sessions 
recorded in 1955 and the first of these 
which produced Buttercup (CO53113) and 
Jumping Jack (CO52115) was held on 
March 29 with a group consisting of 
Bernie Glow, Lou Oles, Ernie Royal, 
Jimmy Maxwell, Bobby Hackett, tpt; 
Billy Byers, Kai Winding, tbn; Hal 
McKusick, Lennie Hambro, alt: Sam 
Tavlor, Bunny Bardach, ten; Billy Taylor, 
p; Art Ryerson, g: Chet Amsterdam, bs; 
Gus Johnson, d. For You Do Something 
To Me (COS53612) recorded on July 6 the 
band had changed to Charles Pannelly, 
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CHRIS BARBER 
(Continued from page 25) 


these shores. While this in itself is not 
necessarily a vindication of his music, 
since the same feat might well have been 
achieved by a tenth-rate rock ’n roll 
group, it is nevertheless a point which 
might be borne in mind by his detractors. 

I appreciate that many of these detrac- 
tors could name other British bands of 
various styles whose popularity does not 
equal Barber’s but whose output they 
consider to be equally or more meri- 
torious. But if Barber succeeds in 
creating an interest in jazz among a large 
section of the younger generation, wider 
recognition of these other groups is 
bound to follow. 

Regardless of its popularity in relation 
to that of other bands, however, I contend 
that the Chris Barber group on its own 
musigal merits is a credit to British jazz. 
To support this argument I need only cite 
such a typical example of the band’s 
workmanlike approach as “Rockin’ in 
Rhythm” on the LP recorded at the 
Dome, Brighton (Nixa NJL17). This is 
a track which should satisfy all jazz 
listeners except the dyed-in-the-wool 
purists and ultra-modernists; an intense 
heat is generated. and the performance 
builds splendidly to a terrific climax. In 
no way does it suggest a bunch of 
musicians attempting to cash in on the 
commercial market by lowering their 
standards and compromising their ideals, 
but rather one whose sole purpose is the 
purveying of sincere, honest and worth- 
while jazz, whether or not the end pro- 
duct happens to prove acceptable to the 
masses. Let’s hope they continue to 
pursue this most praiseworthy object and 
simultaneously please a wide audience 
for a long time to come—and that they 
are given more encouragement and less 
abuse from the scribes of jazz for their 
very worthy services to the music. 
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John Kelly, James Lango, Burt Collins. 
tpt; Vince Forchetti, Bill Verplanck, tbn; 
Phil Woods, Dominick Livoti, Vito 
Cuscuna, alt, ten, bar; Bunny Bardach, 
ten; Ralph Patt, g; Chet Amsterdam, bs; 
Ted Sommer, d. Lucky Duck (CO53755), 
Chug A Lug (CO53756), Ready Ready 
(CO53757), Ev'rything I’ve Got (CO53758) 
were recorded on August 22 by Billy 
Butterfield. Lou Oles, Nick _Travis, Ernie 
Royal, tpt; Santo Russo, Billy Byers, tbn; 
Hal McKusick, Phil Woods, alt; Jerome 
Richardson, Sol Schlinger, ten; Lou Stein. 
p; Billy Mure. g; John Drew, bs; Osie 
Johnson. d. The session held on Septem- 
ber | produced Little Pony (CO53965) 
and this was played by Bernie Glow, 
Ernie Royal, Lou Oles, Paul Cohen, tpt: 
Chancey Welsch, Billy Byers, tbn; Phil 
Woods, alt; Sol Schlinger, Ray Becken- 
stein, ten: Lou Stein, p; Billy Mure, g: 
John Drew, bs; Sol Gubin, d. From the 
last session held on November 7 come 
Plymouth Rock (CO53096), Perdido 
(CO54151), Two For the Blues (CO54152} 
and Scuttlebut (CO4153) with Nick 
Travis, Joe Ferrante, Burt Collins, Ernie 
Royal, tpt: Santo Russo, Billy Byers, tbn: 
Phil Woods, Lennie Hambro, alt; Bunny 
Bardach, Seldon Powell, ten, bar; Nat 
Pierce, p: Barry Galbraith, g: John Drew, 
bs: Gus Johnson, d. 


JAZZ JOURNAL PHOTO ALBUM 


Printed on art paper and bound into a sixteen 
page booklet, the photographs include, Hum- 
phrey Lyttelton, Duke Ellington, Fats Waller, 
Earl Hines, Ory'’s Creole Jazz Band. Sidney 
Bechet, Cozy Cole, Zutty Singleton, Baby Dodds, 
Eureka Brass Band, Jack Teagarden, Count Basie, 
Coleman Hawkins, J. C. Heard, Lester Young. 
Oscar Peterson, Louis Armstrong's All Stars. 
Price 2/6 post free. 


JAZZ JOURNAL 
27 Willow Vale, London, W.12. 


File your Jazz journals in an 


EASIBINDER 


Here is the ideal method with which to 
preserve - monthly copies of JAZZ 


JOURNAL. Copies can be inserted as 
received, giving full protection and obvi- 
| ating loss or damage. 


This self-binder opens flat at any page 
and is strongly made from stiff board 
| covered in leather cloth, | 


|The EASIBINDER is supplied with title, | 
volume number and year, gold blocked 
| on spine at 13/6 post free 


Order now and avoid disappointment. 
| 
JAZZ JOURNAL Ltd. 


The Cottage, 27 Willow Vale, 
London, W.12. 


PUBLICATIONS, etc., FOR SALE 


JAZZ JOURNAL, 1957, 1958, complete-bound, hard board 
covers, gilt lettering on face and spine, 35/- each, post free. 
Complete Index 1958 including all record reviews included 
free with all bound copies. 


BULLETIN HOT CLUB DE FRANCE (Hugues Panassié) 
1/6 per copy. Sample back issue 6d., post 3d. 


JAZZ HOT (Chas Delaunay)——25/- per year 2/- Trial Copy 


JAZZ JOURNAL. Certain back issues 1955/6/7 available 
at bargain prices, 6 for 6/6 (post 1/-), 3 for 3/6 (post 9d.) 


MUSIC OF THOMAS “FATS” WALLER. Post free 2/9. 


PHOTOGRAPHS. Earl Hines, Josh White (on art paper), 
10d. each, 2d. postage. Mr Rainey (4 colours on art paper), 
1/- each, 2d. postage. 


SHEET MUSIC. Piano copies of famous JELLY ROLL 
MORTON numbers—Mamie’s Blues. Winin’ Boy Blues. The 
Naked Dance. The Miserere. Sweet Substitute. Why ? We 
Are Elks. If You Knew. My Home Is In a Southern Town. 
3/3 per copy, post free. 


FROM: JAZZ JOURNAL LTD., THE COTTAGE 


27 WILLOW VALE, LONDON, W.1!2 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISMENTS 


All classified advertisements must be prepaid and should arrive 
not later than the 10th of the month prior to publication. 
Rate: 3d. per word. Minimum 5/-. Bold type 6d. per word. 
TAPE/DISC/TAPE transferred to unbreakable LP and 78 
records. Recorders hired. Compositions submitted to 
impresarios. 1800ft. new, plastic extended play tape from 


37/6. 1200ft. standard 25/-- SOUND NEWS, 10 Clifford 
Street, London, W.1. 
FRIENDSHIPS. Pen and Personal Friendships. Marriage. 


Write for details and photos to:—EDNA HANSON. 


DENTON, MANCHESTER. 

America’s “* THE JAZZ REVIEW ™. Sample issue 3s. 9d. pp. 
Twelve issue yearly subscription . . . 41s. Od. pp. Cheques, 
P.O.’s etc., to: JOHN CLEMENT, 22 LEYSWOOD DRIVE, 
ILFORD, ESSEX. 

ROCK ’N ROLL singer-guitarist wishes to form amateur 
group to turn pro. With drum, bass, etc. Reply: Box 5, 
c/o “Jazz Journal”. 


MATRIX 
Jazz Record Research Magazine 
Discographies and data in every issue. 
6 issues per year. 
Subscription 7/6 per annum from 


172 ARKWRIGHT STREET, 
| MATRIX NOTTINGHAM. | 
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The Swing Shop Page 


BOOKS AGAIN!.... 


The following desirable items should be added to the list of currently available JAZZ BOOK CLUB issues, which ap- 
peared in our July advertisement :— 
JAZZMEN (Ramsey, Smith)—sets the standard for jazz history books. 360 pages, and over 50 photographs 
6/- plus 1/3 postage 
YOUNG MAN WITH A HORN (Baker)—fine jazz novel, said to have been inspired by the life of Bix Beiderbecke. 
6/- plus 1/- postage 
THE DICTIONARY OF JAZZ (Panassié, Gautier)—has a tendency to state opinion as fact, with a typical French out- 
look, out of sympathy with white jazz. Nonetheless, this latest JBC publication is an invaluable reference work 


containing much information not readily to be found elsewhere. Nearly 300 pp. 6/- plus 1/- postage 

Scheduled for August release: JAZZ IN BRITAIN (Boulton) 6/- plus 1/- postage 

Scheduled for October release: DUKE ELLINGTON (Gammond) 6/- plus 1/- postage 

Scheduled for December release: SECOND CHORUS (Lyttelton) 6/- plus 1/- postage 
Plus a great JBC extra for October: 

A HISTORY OF JAZZ IN AMERICA (Ulanov) nearly 400 pp. (published at 30/-) 15/- plus 1/6 postage 


HOW CAN YOU: AFFORD TO POSTPONE MEMBERSHIP ANY LONGER? 
WRITE TO US NOW FOR ENROLMENT, OR IF FURTHER DETAILS ARE REQUIRED. 


AN ATTRACTIVE NEW SERIES FROM CASSELL’S! 


“KINGS OF JAZZ”... Each volume is approx. 90 pp., with select discography and four pages of photographs. 
The first four vols. are (1) DUKE ELLINGTON, (2) DIZZY GILLESPIE, (3) BESSTE SMITH, and (4) BIX BEIDER- 
BECKE 5/- each plus 6d. postage 


THE MOST OUTSTANDING BOOK BARGAIN WE HAVE EVER OFFERED! 
A PICTORIAL HISTORY OF JAZZ (Keepnews, Grauer) Nearly 300 pp., 114” x 84”, with 625 illustrations and con- 
siderable reading matter. A wonderful book! Only 15/- plus 2/- postage 


CURRENT HIGHLIGHTS OF AMERICAN JAZZ LITERATURE. 
B.G.—OFF THE RECORD (Connor) A breathtaking work! Illustrated. Full and remarkably accurate discography. 
Available only from us AT THIS PRICE 37/6 plus 1/6 postage 
JAZZ: NEW ORLEANS 1885-1957 (Charters) Much hitherto unrevealed material, showing great dedication on the 
part of its author. Only from us at 24/6 plus 1/- postage 


ANOTHER REMARKABLE ACHIEVEMENT PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN! 
KING JOE OLIVER (Allen, Rust) Meticulous research. Full discography. 21/- plus 1/- postage 


REMINDERS! ... Jazz Directory (all vols. in stock, except Vol. 1), 12/6 per vol. plus postage. Individual Disco- 
graphies as previously advertised (most artists as stated now in stock) 4/6 each, plus 4d. postage. 
“The Gramophone” Popular Catalogues, including jazz of all types. Vols. 1 to 5 in stock 
3/6 each, plus 6d. postage (the set post free) 
AMERICAN RECORDS ... AN ANNOUNCEMENT! 
Restrictions on the importation of records from America have been considerably eased, as most readers will know. As 
a result, we are now negotiating in order to offer our customers the service which they have the right to expect from us. 
In the meantime, please send us your wants lists of American, Continental and Australian issues and they will receive 
our best attention. We have been known to sell British Issues also! 


OVERSEAS READERS! Can you get “Swing Shop Service” in your street? If not, why submit to deprivation? 


Drop aline to: 


DAVE CAREY 


THE SWING SHOP — STREATHAM S.W.16 


(or phone STReatham 7345) 


J.R.R.A. Founder Member 


P.S.: INLAND READERS! Our extended payments scheme will make life a little easier for you and a little harder 
for us. We're gluttons for punishment! 
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O G U GREATEST 


OGUE IN THE WORLD JAZZ 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


NEW RELEASES 


VOGUE 


FESTIVAL DE JAZZ 

CANNES and KNOKKE 1958 

SIDNEY BECHET and TEDDY BUCKNER 
LAE 12168 


Rosetta/Once In Awhile/Sweet Georgia 
Brown/St. Louis Blues/On The Sunny 
Side Of The Wish Could 
Shimmy Like My Sister Kate/I’m Coming 
Virginia 


DRUMS ON FIRE! 

CHATUR LAL—BENNY BARTH— 
ART BLAKEY—CHICO HAMILTON 
LAE 12175 


Variations In Tintal/Caravan/Ritual/Bark 
For Barksdate 


JAZZ WEST COAST VOL. 4 

An Anthology of California Music 

LAE 12177 (also Stereo SEA 5008) 
Popo/Extra Mild/Ain’t Got A Dime To 
My Name/Jersey Bounce/Till We Meet 
Again/A Romantic Guy, !/Musicale Du 
Jour/Five Minutes More/Over The Rain- 
bow/Stranger In Paradise 


VOGUE 


LEE KONITZ plays with the 

GERRY MULLIGAN QUARTET 

LAE 12181 

| Can’t Believe That You're In Love With 
Me/Broadway/Almost Like Being In Love/ 
Sextet/Oh! Lady Be Good/Too Marvellous 
For Words/Lover Man/I’ll Remember 
April/These Foolish Things/All The Things 
You Are 


MOONLIGHT IN VERMONT 

THE JOHNNY SMITH QUINTET 
featuring Stan Getz 

LAE 12189 

Moonlight In Vermont/Tabu/Tenderly/ 
Cavu/A Ghost Of A  Chance/Jaguar/ 


Stars Fell On Alabama/Where Or When/ 
Be Around/Cherokee/Yesterdays/Vilia 


SONNY STITT with the 
NEW YORKERS 


LAE 1219) 

The Best Things In Life Are Free/Engo, 
The Bloos/it Might As Well Be Spring/ 
Cherokee/I Didn’t Know What Time It 
Was/Body And Soul/People Will Say 
We're In Love/Bloosey/Birds Eye 


CONTEMPORARY 
BENNY CARTER JAZZ GIANT 


LAC 12188 

Old Fashioned Love/I’m Coming Virginia/ 
A Walkin’ Thing/Blue Lou/Ain’t She 
Sweet/How Can You Lose/Blues My 
Naughty Sweetie Gives To Me 


SHELLY MANNE AND HIS MEN 

PLAY PETER GUNN 

LAC 12193 

Peter Gunn/The Floater/Sorta Blue/The 
Brothers Go To Mothers/Soft Sounds/ 


Fallout/Slow And Easy/Brief And Breezy/ 
Dreamsville/A Profound Gass 


GOOD TIME JAZZ 


THE FAMOUS CASTLE JAZZ 
BAND IN Hi FI 
LAG 12176 


Sweet Georgia Brown/Royal Garden 
Blues/I’ve Been Floating Down The Old 
Green River/At A Georgia Camp Meet- 
ing/Careless Love/Tiger Rag/Dippermouth 
Blues/Smokey Mokes/Kansas City Stomp/ 
The Torch/Ory’s Creole Trombone/ 
Farewell Blues 


3 great musicals in 


Shelly Manne & his Friegdé 
mader n Jazz ‘performances 
songs 


Britain’s favourite jazz album! Number one seller 
on the charts! Shelly Manne & His Friends, André 
Previn and Leroy Vinnegar, in the first modern 
jazz performance of the score of the successful 
show. On The Street Where You Live, I’ve Grown 
Accustomed To Her Face, etc. . . . LAC12100 


modern jazz performances 


by the unsurpassed originators ! 


Great tunes from Rodgers and Hart’s score—t 
Could Write A Book, Bewitched, I‘m Talking With 
My Pal, Zip, etc.—by André Previn & His Pals, 
Shelly Manne and Red Mitchell . . . ranging from 
easy-swing to funk to up-tempo to haunting 
ballad. LAC12126 


ANDRE PREVIN & HIS!PALS. 


‘SHELLY MANNE AND RED MITCHELL) 


André Previn & His Pals, Shelly Manne and Red 
Mitchell, in a great modern jazz album of Lerner- 
Loewe’s ‘‘Gigi’’ score. Says composer Loewe: 
“André Previn did it again. ‘My Fair Lady’ was 
sensational, and this new one is every bit as 
great.’’ The Parisians, | Remember It Well, Thank 
Heaven For Little Girls, etc. . . . LACI2144 


FOR FULL DETAILS OF THE ABOVE RECORDS AND OTHER NEW RELEASES ON LP, EP & SINGLES SEE THE 


CURRENT ISSUE OF RECORD PRESS. AVAILABLE FROM YOUR DEALER NOW. 


PRICE Id. MONTHLY 


VOGUE RECORDS LTD., 113 FULHAM ROAD, LONDON, S.W.3. Tel: 


KNI 4256-7-8 


Printed by H. C. Dunckley (Wrotham) Ltd., Borough Green, Kent. 
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